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LIGHT AND SHADE, 





BY RITA. 





When rains npon the mountain fall, 
The streams a sullen hue appear; 

But when the sunshine smiles again, 
The waves regain their sparkle clear, 


Thus often life's uncertain stream 
is darkened by the storms of fate; 

But soon the golden sun returaos, 
Have we but fortitude to walt, 


A Desperate Deed. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A PIEOE OF PATOH 
WORK,’ “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTSER,”’ 
‘(ag MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 
“WEDDED HANDS,” 

ETO., ETO. 








CHAPTER LXXXV. 


HO was the man? 
\W Not some unknown nocturnal 


prowler. An acquaintance of the 
deceased, Had he not cried as be clinched, 
“A reckoning?”’ 

Silence, absolute and profound! 

Then upswelled asoft clamor of com- 
ment—of tongues let loose, 

The prisoner was innocent, after all! 

And the countess had meditated suicide! 
And who was guilty of Sir Geoffrey 
Damyn’s death? 

Farther off than ever appeared the solu- 
tion. 

“Silence in the coart!’’ 

The dull roar died down. Once only did 
Harold, Lord Silverdale, move, 

When the countesa’s evidence was finish- 
ed, he turned to his daughter. She was 
white with excitement. 

Mutely he held out his hand, As mutely 
she laid hers init. And so they sat, 

A brief fusilade of questions followed. 

Then her ledyship was allowed to leave 
the box, 

The prisoner’s junior counsel, who had 
been in consultation with some person ob- 
scoured by a high desk from general view, 
now came forward. 

“A woman has arrived, your lordsbip, 
who proffers evidence of extreme import- 
anoeé for the defence, I request that she be 
sworn,” 

The silken draperies of my lady, who 
was leaning on the arm ofthe Marquis of 
Lanpary, fairly brushed the poor garments 
of the nexi—tie inet witness, 

A stranger, Lady Iva knew her though, 
and involuntarily tightened her grasp on 
her fatver’s hand, 

An old woman, stopped, bhumpbacked, 
Spectacied, silvery haired, plainly clad. 

“Your name?” 

‘Mra, Lester.’’ 

Even Mr, Francis Vale straightened up 
in astonishment, 

Who was she? friend or foef He had 
heard nothing of any Mrs. Lester, 

‘*You desire to give evidence?”’ 

“I do, I live with Mra, Morris, at the 
southern lodge cf the Silverdale demense, 
Oo the night of the murder—Christmas 
night—I was sitting up late and alone, by 
‘he side of a little dead chiid.”’ 

Toe pecuilarly smooth, sibilant, Low-ton- 
6d voice ceased, 

She darted one rapid look at the Ooun- 
teas, 

She bad not returned to her former place. 
Near the open door of the official exit, 
wherethe bloom-freighted wind of April 
fanned her, bat still im full sight of the 
S£udlenoe, she sat. 

Half interested she seen alf indiffer 

Ww y exhausted. 
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dows. Soon I heard a shot—aimost imme- 
diately another!’ 

Ab, another! 

A fresh throb filled every soul, This 
bore out the declaration of the Oountess, 
Two shots were fired, then! 

The artigs for the illustrated papers,elus- 
tered at a central table, worked feverishly 
on, Down on their sheets went the gro- 
tesque little creature on the stand. 

“I went to the door—stood there, I grew 
chilled—I don’t know how long | had been 
there—and turned to goin, when Il saw e@ 
man come hall-staggering towards me,’’ 

The Ear! drew one long breath of passion- 
ate relief, His wife, whom he had marty- 
red by suspicion, was undefiled as one of 
Heaven's own angels! 

He lifted his eyes to her. She was lean- 
ing toward the witness, her bands clutched 
together in her lap. 

“I waited, I was notatraid, I xnew he 
had been burt. ‘Let me in, for Heaven's 
sake,’ he moaned. { didso. I closed the 
door of Granny Morrie’s room, that she 
might notawaken. Then I looked at the 
man and recogpiged him.” 

This was becoming exciting! 

The real murderer was recognised— 
known—wou:id be prociaimed! 

Sionier grew my lady’s face, She did not 
take her eyes off the witness, Fear had 
conquered physical exhaugtion. 

No one demanded the name, That would 
come in time, 

‘‘He was fearfully bruised and battered, 
He compiained of excruciating pain in his 
aide, He said an enemy had flung his 
whole force into one prostrating blow,”’ 

“‘] think «@ rib is fractured,’’ he said, 
‘and penetrating the lung. But I psid nim 
back—I did. He left me for gone—or next 
thing to it—but I up and I shot bim 
dead!’ ” 

In the tense hush which followed, dis- 
tinctly audible became the scrape, scrape, 
of a reporter sharpening his pencil. 

‘‘] aided bim,” went on the smooth, sub- 
dued voice; “and then he asked me where 
he could hide, I said, ‘In Ivy Tower,’ ” 

In lvy Tower. 

Again the Earl looked toward the still 
figure beyond. 

Aa rigid as it would be in her coffin was 
that small, fair face. 

“He begged me to let him die like a rat 
there, I promised. Almost daily, under 
various pretences,] stole to see him, bought 
bim food in town, secretly took itto bim. 
He was very iil; he grew worse. He feared 
he wasdying. Bat he would not silow me 
to make known his presence or to call a 
doctor, Behind a fallen mass of the tower 
he lay, in the blankets 1 bed brought him, 
suffering but obstinate. 

‘He was a deserter from the English 
army; he was also amurderer. 1 arged 
him w permit me to make known the 
truth, and so clear the prisoner, He re- 
plied, ‘You can teil all when the casscomes 
apfortrial, I shall be im my grave or 
thousands of miles away by then.’ ”’ 

She paused as if fatigued. 

“Go on,’’ bis lordship said, gently, 

“The day he thought himself dying, he 
told me he had formely been a servant of 
Sir Geoffrey Damyn when the iatter pri- 
vyately married Mins Marguerite Wood- 
ville,” 

Was it coming—after all? 

With dissying plunge my lady's heart 
kept beating. 

‘(He became infatuated with his master’s 
wife, By adroit villiany he sucoseded in 
separating the young couple. Then he en- 
deavored by threats of revealing what he 
made her believe was her diegrace, to force 
her to marry him. Sbespurned him. Her 





sister married the Sarl of Siiverdaie,’’ 


Wes thie all, or did that queer ttle | 
' witeb know still more? 


Not seeming to breathe, my lady eat still 
and listened. 

“Bat the murderer?” the prisoner's 
counsel demanded. ‘‘Where is he? Did be 
recover! "’ 

“Not wholly, but he went away, For 
two months he hed lurked there, Oae night 
in February, a party of ladies and gentile- 
men from the Castle visited the piace. He 
feared discovery, He fied the spot. I 
know not where be went.’’ 

“Ie that all?’’ 

“Notquite, May Il be permitted to con- 
tinue the story told me?’ 

“If it bears directly on the case in point,” 
his lordship decided. 

“{ think it does, The Oountess of Sil- 
verdaie, travelling down to Sussex in com- 
pany with ber sister last September, wae 
forced by a train wreck tospend some time 
at asmail village. Here, the vaiet follow: 
ing them stopped, too, At dusk he thought 
he saw Miss Woodville—Mrse, Damyn, she 
really was—writing at a window, He 
leaped in, threatened her with a revolver. 
She tainted, abe died, wae buried,’’ 

Vividly all present remembered reading 
of that sudden death. 

Lower the sun sunk; all the western win- 
dows were ablaze. 

“The Countess paid bim to keep her sis- 
ter’s secret—five bundred pounds, She 
took her child, cared for it. He promised 
to molest her no more. In London, when 
his regiment was about to eal! for the Sou- 
dan, be heard that which prompted his de- 
sertion, He could get from ber now all the 
money he chose to extort.”’ 

It was coming. 

“He was lurking about, waiting a chance 
to see her, when Sir Geoffrey rode up the 
avenue iast Obristmas night, recognised 
the treacherous face he had sueh good 
cause to war for ever, 

**¢¥You scoandre!! Now for a reekoning!”’ 
he cried. 

‘| ‘Stop—wait till you bearl” the other 
begged. ‘Your wife did not die, The wo- 
man they buried in the churebyard in De- 
von was Lilian, wife of Lord Silverdale!’ "’ 

The Karl sprang to bis feet. 

Lady Iva rose, too, clung to him. pale 
quivering, 

“He answered, ‘I know.’ He, the de 
werter, cried again, ‘Your wife lives at the 
Castle. She personates her sister, whose 
body was nailed under a coffin lid—the real 
Countess of Silverdale.’ Oame the reply, 
‘] know that, too, Bat you’il take your 
thrashing all the same, you eur!’”’ 


OHAPTER LXXXVI. 


Vainly the judge threatened to clear 
the court; vainly the usbere procisimed 
order, 

Every man—every woman, too, for the 
matter of that—was up, gesticulating, ex- 
claiming. 

One revelation following another so close- 
ly hed fairly stunned them. 

The intensity of the situation was pain- 
ful. The curiosity of the spectators at fe. 
ver heat. 

The reporters and correspondents sorib- 
bled as though their lives bang on the is- 
sue; the artiste kept their keen giances, 
their pencils fying. 

Oniy when the voice of the cbief wit 
ness again sounded did comparative quiet 
ensues. 

As one drowning, they say, sees in a ein- 
gie moment years of life, so in that instant 
of ber declaration did the Earl recall many 
things which had oddly pussied him, 

Her inattention when be used to cali her 
by name, ber faliure to recail incidents fa- 
miliar to them botno,the soar upon her palm 








‘Listen!’ 

Just the one imperious word. The 
speaker had boldly raised her bead. 
Silence again fell. 

“This ig the strangest part of all. The 
Man whom Reuben Garrett—tnat was the 
servant's name—ihe man whom HKeuben 
Garrets met tn London}wasan oid pai of bis 
—«® resurrectionist!’' 

Now you could hear « pin drop in the 
oourt. 

“He told the soldier—when they were 
speaking of Devon—otf a peculiar incidents 
which bappened there. In confidence this, 
you understand. He said he and another 
had robbed a grave, The young lady was 
belleved to have hed jewels buried with 
ber. On their way to the city the supposed 
corpse revived. She told them she was the 
Countess of Silverdaie—that ber sister bad 
usurped —"’ 

Again a rising rebellion. 

“Silence in the court!” came the stern 
order. 

Every eye had fastened iweif upon my 
lady. 

Slowly, with death-white face and star- 
ing eyes, she had risen to her feet, 

“Her piace,” went on Mra, Lester. 

Afraid of losing one word of that start- 
ling story, again that vast mailtitude quiet- 
ed down, 

“They secured for her ordinary clothes, 
made ber don them! then,’’ no longer low, 
foreign sounding, the volee of the wit- 
nees, but full ricoh and sweet as my iady’s 
own—‘‘then terrified, lest she bring pun. 
lishment upon them, they put her in a mad- 
house.”’ 

“QOn!’’ 

Such a ory—rather a grow|—of horror as 
arose! 

Oae rush—one bound, 

The Karl had com passed the distance be. 
tween his seat and the witness box—leaped 
Gp. 

On both shoulders of the woman his 
bande fell heavily. 

Everyone heid their breath, 

What next? 

“Where is she now?” 

Loud and boarse the query. 

Wiid, thrilling, passionate, exultant, the 


“ Here!"’ 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

Here! 

Saddenly, deftly, ewiftiy, the woman 
tore off her huge glasses, her hail viel, 
rubbed over her face the saturated hand- 
kerohiel she carried, threw off her cioaxk, 
ber hump, her bonnet—-stood revea! ed. 

A little, straight, slender thing—save for 
her slivery hair identically like the lady 
thoee present bad known ae the Kari’s 
wife, 

One minute—one full minute—in that 
supreme silence, the two atood face w face. 
His blue and biazing eyes sacied per 
countenance, Sieadily, lovingly, yearing- 
ly, she looked up wt bim. 

It was true! The knowledge engulfed 
bim. 

His love—his bride—hiae wife stood be. 
forehim. The past wasno mystery—the 
present wae plain. 

‘Lilian!’ . 

This was Lilian! no substitute, no in. 
triguer—bis own love, Ali bis old tender- 
pess, bis old passion which be Lad so vainly 
striven to counterfeit, returned, 

He bent, took her in bis arma, for one 
bifesful ecstatic moment strained her to his 
beart. 

And now in truth the audience in court 
went wild. Men shouted and cheered 
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1¢ was a most wonderful story—a stun- 
ning revelation. 

The Countess was not the Oountess at 
all, but the widow of the murdered man! 
Andthe Earl's wife had come baca to 
bim out of the grave—out of e madhouse! 

It was ell delightful, romantie, astound. 
ing as a novel or a play. 

Only two of all present remembered, pit- 
led the wornan whose honor, prestige, pos! - 
tion, had been so sbraptly torm from her 
after all her perilous plotting, 

Those two were the prisoner and Lady 
iva. 

The Marquis, keeping devotealy close to 
the Karl’e fair Gaughter, caught ber one 
murmured word: 

‘‘Mamwmal”’ 

“Where ts the Countess?” be criod, 

Where, indeed? All eyes were directed 
to the spot where she had stood, 

She had vanithed, 

A semblance of order was restored. 

One fina) ques tion: 

Did the Court understand the last wit- 
ness to aver that she was now ignorant of 
the whereabouts of the murderer of Sir 
Geoftrey Damyn? 

No, not ignorant. She had said he dis- 
appeared the end of February. That was 
thua, But yesterday she hed discovered 
that he was back In hiding in Ivy Tower, 
W here the intervening period had been 
passed, she did not know, She besought 
the clemency of the Court. The man was 
evidently very !ll. Last evening a high 
fover had threatenei. She bad not seen 
him to day.”’ 

“To lvy Tower!" 

Who uttered that yell? 

The crowd took itup. The bloodhound 
instinct under those irreproechably fitting 
costa was aroused, They would track the 
criminal—seoure him, And now—— 

“To Ivy Tower!"’ 

Without leaving their seats, the jury ac- 
quitted the prisoner at the bar, 

Hie friends—and they were legion, of 
course in the hour of his vindication—fiook- 
ed around him, 

With the others he passed out into the 
sunset light, a free man, 

The Oountesa? Your pardon —a alip! 
Marguerite Damwyn. With her sister's 
avowal of identity, a mad terror had over- 
wheimed her—e most blind unreasonable 
terror, 

What might they not, could they not, do 
to her? Uould they imprison her—or hang 
her? Standing by the open door, she sent 
a quick glance around, 

All were eagerly regarding the jmeeting 
of husband and wife, For the moment she 
was forgotten. 

Ouatof the door she siipped—into the 
tranquil glory of the spring sunset, 

In a golden rain it fell over the half-de- 
nerted streets of the viliage. Here and 
there, far down the main street, ene could 
discern little knotaof people gathering to 
await the newa, 

Along the side of the town-hall were 
quite a string of vehicles, among them the 
coronetted carriage of the Earl of Silver- 
dale. 

She dared not enter it now. She turned 
down on a side street, walked rapidly on. 

A few familiar faces greeted her with a 
stare. My lady, almost running and all 
alone! Hut those enoountered courtesied 
respectfully. 

They knew nothing yet. 

On! 

She had gained the outskirts of the town, 
was on the road leading to Silverdale Oas- 
tle. 

And now she began Ww run in earnest, 

Why? Where? 

She did not know. She could not have 
told. Fieroely, blindly, like a hunted 
thing, on she fled, 

Home? 

Ob, no? Shecould not go there. She 
had no home, 

W here, then? 

As the bare speeds from the hounds, so 
rushed she, with the same frantic instinct 
of seeking shelter, thesame dull hope of 
refug6, security somewhere beyond. 

A countryman, driving a donkey cart, 
came in sight. 

She slackened her pace till he passed, then 
fell again into her light, fleet pace, 

She no longer felt weakness. Her bead 
wae botdizsy. She could keep running so 
for bours, she thought, 

Picturesque was the fugitive little figure 
in the short dress of dark silk, the long, 
knotted scarf of creamy lace, the big, black 
plumed hat. 

Her cheeks were crimson; her lips were 
dry amd parched; ber breath came panting- 
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But she would not enter, No, never 
there—never again! 

Hark! 

Aq@say, far awsy, behind ber, where lay 
the village, e sound—masy sounds in one. 

She stood stock still. She listened. 

The tramp of horess, the tread of men, 
confused chatter —shou te—voices. 

Bhe looked back. 

No one was in sight yet. 

She strained ber ears. Her hearing was 
keen, too. 

There was no doubt about it—they were 
coming this way. 

To run wildly on—on till she dropped, 
or could hidef That was her only impulse. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIIL 
HEAD! Was that way also blocked? 
A In the distance she caught the gleam 
of scarlet—of!f gold. 

She waa familiar enough with the sight 
of the military, but now, t ber poor pal- 
pitating heart, that scarlet hue, the glitter 
of brass belts and buckles, became an ap- 
palling sight. 

That the army authorities never molest- 
ed ofviilana, she forgot. Also that she, 
merely for her subterfuge, ber personation, 
her desperate deceit, could not be summar- 
ily or harshly dealt with. 

Her game was played out. Lilian lived. 
She had been discover:d. She was eter- 
nally disgraced. 

Soshe thought. #he grew mad with 
fear that ail these people were coming to 
capture her. 

Perhaps her late iliness,or the excite- 
ment of the day, had affected her mind. 

She must get into the demesne, They 
were coming behind—toward her. She 
would not wait to be hemmed in, sur- 
rounded, 

She sprang to the lodge gate, She rang 
the bell, she beat her bare white hands 
against the iron bars till both were red 
with blood, 

A women appeared, 

“My lady!” she cried. 

“Open!” pantingly. 

Ajar at last. Nearer were coming the 
crowd—the soldiers, 

Past the astounded lodgekeeper she fied, 

Had the Countess gone crazy? the woman 
wondered. 

Still she kept on! 

Ah, there was a safe spot! Ivy Tower, 

She drew back. 

What if he were within-the man who 
had confronted her there that February 
night—who had told her, were she to be. 
tray him, he would prociaim her identity 
the moment of his arrest,and prove it, 
too, 

And when, in hysterical bravado,she had 
cried out,— 

“] will give you up—tell the Eari—he 
will not believe you—he comes now!” he 
bad sprung past ber, down the stairs by 
the Earl and away. 

Then her courage had gone out like a 
candle in the wind. She knew how rash 
ahe had been to dare him. 

What ifhe were here? No, of course 
not. Lilian eald—how queer to speak, to 
think of Lilian!—that he had disappeared. 

On the road without, townspeople, con- 
stables, reporters,and a crowd of idiers met 
the military. 

“Weeeck a deserter,’ the captain said 
te the Karl, who came tearing up on horse- 
back. “He was seen on your estatea few 
days ago. Have we your lordship’s per- 
mission to patrol the demesne?” 

‘Of course,’"he nudded. “But these peo- 
ple are after the same bird. He is wanted 
for murder, The gates are open.” 

They were. 

In they went with a rush. 

She heard them coming. They would 
go on to the Castle to seek her; they would 
pass her by. (Poor woman, she thought 
they hunted her.) They had heard Gar- 
rett was not here; they would not enter. 

She did not know of the evidence of his 
presence offered after she had fied. 

She sprang up the mound, in under the 
gloomy arches, and up, 

The second floor. 

She ewept the place with her great wide 
eyes as she sped to the stairs and climbed, 

From the roof she could sve whither they 
went—that mob which neared her retreat. 
When they dispersed she could come down 
—think—for she could not think now—oh, 
no, not now! 

On the flat roof, recklessly near the edge 
she crouched, looked down over the dense 
boundary of twisted ivy. 

They were coming, on foot, on horse, 

The coats of the soidiery were blood red 
in the sunset. 

There was the Earl, sitting his horee as 
though s part of it, marble-faced and 
stern 

How strange it 
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teas of Silverdale, should be hiding there! 

Ah, she was not that! 

There wae the Countess of Silverdale— 
there in thet carriage coming Op the avenue 
—there sitting with Iva, with Lionel Car- 
20m and the gallant Marquis. 

But ber glance left them--went back to 
him--the one wholly grand and noble crea- 
ture she had ever known—her love, who to 
day scorned her. 

Why were they pausing here? Why 
clustering around the tower? No soul had 
seen her enter. And he was not here! 

They had draw up below, civilians and 
military—all. 

The carriages were fairly blockaded, The 
drivers qould not force a passage. 

That sound! 

A loud sbrill, cackling, discordant laugh, 
and just behind ber. 

In terror—simple and extreme terror— 
my lady leaped up. 

She forgot that thus she revealed he pre- 
sence to the muttering mob below, 

She turned. 

And this she saw a gaunt, tall form 
clothed in rags, a face which had once been 
very handsome, but now was terrible to 
bebold. 


He advanced. 

A shout went up from below, 

‘There he is!’”’ e 

A dozen men made a dash for the en- 
trance, 

“You have come to me at last!’ he 
cried. 


Now she saw how crimson his cheek— 
how rolling and vacuous bis eye, 

He was ill with fever—delirious to mad- 
ean! 

She retreated. 

He sprang toward her, He caught her in 
his arms. 

So near the edge they were that those 
underneath hushed their very hearts in 
fear. 

“Oh, my love, you have come to me!’’ 

Tnose clattering feet on the stairway— 
how slowly they trod! 

She tried to wrench herself free, 

Hits bated clasp—his burning breath! 

A downward look. 

She saw Iva, Lionel, Lilian! 

Then he grasped her more tightly, 

The heads of the rescuers appeared jevel 
with the roof, 

“}f not mine in life,”—he shouted so 
loudly the awed people below heard every 
word — “if not mine in life, mine in 
death!”’ 

She resisted—oh, how she resisted!— 
with every nerve, muscle, fibre of her lithe 
young body. 

Vainly. 

He had all a madman’s strength, 

A deadly, adesperate struggle far up on 
that dizzy height. 

Two forms, in one grip, outlined against 
the rosy, sunset sky. 

Then they were at—on—the very edge of 
the parapet. 

A fierce, fearful fight! 

More tightly still in his strangling em- 
brace he crushed her—leaped, 

Together, headiong, they went down— 
struck the earth, rebounded—lay still! 





CHAPTER LXXXIX, 
ND you did not hear a word of it?” 
A “N-never a w-word,’’ 

Jimmie Talbot stared at him biank- 
ly. 
“Where the deuce have you been hiding, 
anyway?” 

The men, just two years after the Silver- 
dale tragedy, had accidentally come to- 
gether in the dining-room of a fashionable 
London olub, 

“I—in Egypt.” 

“Well,” declared Jimmie, deliberately, 
“I wonder the reverberation of that social 
shook didn’t reach you, even in that Heay- 
en-for-saken country.”’ 

“G-go on. T-tell me al! about it,” 

They settled themselves comfortably,and 
filled their glasses. 

Bet both forgot to empty them as young 
Talbot told the tragic culmination of the 
Damyn murder trial. 

‘‘A-and the real Countess?” queried little 
Mr. Bariston, when the tale was done, 

‘She is withtbe Earlin Madeira. The 
shock of her sister’s awful death nearly 
killed her; but careful attention and the 
loving nursing of Lady Iva helping the 
most distinguished medical men in Eng- 
land, saved her life. She is now quite re- 
covered, and as happy as the day ts long!”’ 

“B-but how about her first bu-buria!!”’ 

Jimmie shook his head. 

“Gad! Bariston, the story of her trance 
was blood - curdling. She asserted that 
from the moment Garrett threatened her 
with the revolver, mistaking her for her 
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second aware of her surroundings,” 

“Awtual!”’ 

“I should say so. She told of Marguer. 
ite weeping beside her the night of her 
death,of Garrett entering and asking to see 
her, of the journey down to Sussex,of Mar. 
guerite robing ber forthe tomb, of the ap- 
pearance of Reuben Garrett. From the 
conversation beld across her coffin, she 
learned for the firvé time of Marguerite’s 
secret—of her child, She told, too, of the 
Earl’s arrival, of how the gir) personating 
her had flown to him. She heard their loy- 
ing words, and she vowed her moment of 
most intense agony was when be,in simple 
friendliness, brotherliness, kissed her 
brow just before they fastened down the 
coffin.lid.’’ 

Mr, Beriston wiped his torehead, 

It was a thrilling story. 

“She told, too, how hard she had striven 
to arouse suspicion of her state; how she 
had tried to move, to shriek, to stir a fin- 
geror an eyelash. But with the fearful 
knowledge that her place in her husband's 
heart, home, arms was already filled, she 
was entombed alive!” 

Both were silent awhile, Without the 
plate-glass windows sounded the rattle and 
roar of the London streets, 

“Then,” quavered Bariston, “it was 
really she who scared the countess--! can’t 
call ber by any other nameé--#so dread- 
fally?”’ 

“Yes. She came upto the castle win. 
dows, eager for a chance to do so. And she 
saw my lady—lI stick to the old name, too, 
you see—alone in the library. She said 
another time she had brought a message 
from Granny Morris to the housekeeper, 
She had asked permission to wait for ber 
anewer in tbe picture gallery. She saw 
my lady inthe little ante-room opening 
from it—and removing her glasses and 
taking out the rubber which concealed 
some of her teeth, and even altered the 
shape of her mouth, she alarmed her 
again.” 

“Gracious!’’ gasped Bariston, 

“Oh, her disguise was complete. She 
had given long thought to her make-up, 
You recollect the night we visited the 
tower. 

“Yes, I l-left England t-two days af- 
ter!’’ 

“Well, that very day, it seems, she had 
reveaied her identity to the poor wretch 
whom she was tending. He actually re- 
fused to believe her till she removed her 
aide to disfigurement. While undisguised, 
ashe chanced to go to a casement. Theear!, 
riding by below, glanced up, saw ber. You 
remember how my lady spoke of it at din- 
ner?’”’ 

“I re-member,”’ 

“But her hair—silvery white—that was 
her own. It had turned that hue froin hor- 
ror while she lay in her tomb.”’ 

Jimmie ordered a fresh bottie. 

“Let me have your giass, How did he 
(Garrett) know of the deceit when he en- 
countered Damyn? Why, man, alive, as 
goon as that old pal of his told him of the 
body-snatching episode, and how the wo- 
man had declared so wildly she was Coun- 
tess of Silverdale, wnen the men knew it 
was the sister of the countess who had been 
supposed dead, he comprehended Mar- 
guerite’s ruse. The ghouls, of course, had 
not for a second credited her story. They 
decided she had gone mad from fright. 
They were afraid to make known her re- 
covery, dreading that a great number of 
grave-robbing crimes should be traced to 
them, So they turned her over, with a cer- 
tain sum for her keeping to a woman who 
kept a house for demented people—a wo- 
man of their own class, who asked DO 
q uestions,’’ 

‘‘A-and Garret?” 

‘Deserted straightway and sped down 
to Sussex, resolved to tax the countess 
with bis suspicions, which were almost 
certainties, I tell you her description cf 
her escape from the madhouse was sensa- 
tional.” 

“The o-child?”’ 

“Oh, he was her own and Damyn’s, of 
course! That was the reason of ber great 
fuss over him. lt seems she was ill after 
bis birth, and Reuben Garrett bad paid the 
woman in charge for the child, He want. 
ed to hold it over the mother’s bead, to 
force her to marry him. The nurse and ths 
mistress of the place told the poor young 
mother, when she recovered, that her 
child was dead and buried. Hallo Chris- 
tie!” 

‘Hallo!’ 

Just as ruddy-skinned and elegantas 0! 
oid, but with his moustacpe a little longer 
and his eye-glass more completely under 


control, Randolph came up and shook 
bands 
‘We've just been taking of the days w* 


spent together at Silverdale Castie.” 





































































































































































“Aw—!I eften think of thew, Met Liouel 
a short time ago,” 

“Back, is be? {| wonder when the weid- 
ding will take place? No one seems to 
know.’’ 

“They are going to have a vewy quiet 
one, | fawnoy.”’ 

“] knew this would be the climax - knew 
it long ago.”’ 

The others were equally confident pro- 
phets of the pas, 

‘Lady Ilva was presented iast Muy. Nhe 
has been the bright, perticular social star 
since. She did not wish to be warried til 
the shock of the tensation bad died out 
somewhat Her fatver urged delay, So 
Lione! toré hiuoes!! away. Heias been in 
Ita:y ever since, 1 believe, studying art, 
for which he always bad a oraze, They 
say be ia golng to prove another Miilat, 
However that may be, be's a fine fe,low.”’ 

‘‘Rather!’’ seconded Christie, 

“K rather!’ echoed Bariston, if not as 
firwiy, quite ag sincereiy, 

“The envagement war kept secret, I un- 
derstand, so the gir! was fairiy besieged by 
adorers, 

“Bat the truth is out now.” 

‘They rose, 

‘By-the way, Talbot,” asked Christie, 
screwing In his @ye-giass, the friend that 
never failed him—because tied to him— 
‘{heah was a chawming little gir! down in 
Nuasex that yean?”’ 

‘“Yes?’’ 

“] think I would like to meet heb again, 
| was quite—quite taken, don't you know! 
And I think,’’ with a beaming smile, 
‘though she was rawthab cruel, that in 
her heath sbe admihed me,” 

‘Onl’ 

“Yes,” blandly modest, ‘Heb name was 
Nora—Nora Dallas.’’ 

Jin unie’s eyes twinkled, 

“It is Nora still. Sut it isn’t Dallas; it is 
Talbot, Good afternoon, Unristie!’’ 





CHAPTER XC, 

{ILVERDALE! and August is here, 
\ Does not that tell you all? 

It is sixteen months since Christie, 
Kariston and Taloot talked together in the 
claub-house, 

Two months after that meeting, when 
thesummer was at ite fullest, its richest, 
its most glowing, there was a simpie, pri- 
vate marriage ceremony down in the old 
church at Rothlyn. 

The reasons it should be unostentatious 
were many and obvious. 

An announcement would mean revival 
of the o!d memories, the old horror, True 
taste, delicacy, demanding unobtrusive- 
ness, 

So there was very few in the age-black- 
péws that rose-bright, fragrant July morn- 
ing. 

The Kariand Lilian looking radiant with 
healtb and happiness, Mrs, Vere, Mrs, 
Trendworth, Mr. and Mrs, Talbot, and Mr, 
O’ Donneli—tbat was all, 

But to-day—ahb, to-day who is not here? 

lt is the August of the year following 
their marriage,and the Karl bas insisted on 
his daughter holding her wedding reception 
at her old home, And surely such another 
day never ‘came out the Heavens,” 

Not hot, but warm, and drowsaily tender. 
There is not enough wind to woo a secret 
from one of those gold hearted lilies which 
stand up passionless and pure, The roses 
are almost gone, but the splendid fuchsia 
swings its scarlet bells acrces the wali, and 


“The soul of the delicious mignonetie 
F oats on the wind and tempts the vagrant 


bees 
From the pale, purple spikes of lavender.” 

From attic down the Castle is crowded. 

And so many familiar faces, too! Fora 
couple of days they have been arriving, 
that gay and courtly compauy, welocmed 
with true old English heartiness by the 
Ear! and Lilian. 

Tuere, dazzling in some indescribable 
Parisian gowu, Mrs, Vere, plump as @ 
partridge,if not exactly pretty as a picture. 
There is Mr. O'Donnell, rosy-cheeked, 
white-headed, mildiy hilarious, There, 
over by that great, flashing fountain, ia 
another old acquaintaince, Christie? Yes. 
He is most flawlessly attired, and accom. 
panied—by his eyeglass. There strolling 
along like a pair of lovers, are Jimmie and 
Nora. Ucder that striped marquee, en- 
deavoring to converse with rs, Trend- 
worth, but stammeriug more deplorably 
than ever, ia little Mr. Barriston. 

The afternoon wanes, 

“In leafy coverts, thrills 

Of bird songs waken, but the notes are 

few,.”’ 

In the park, below, beyond, the tenan 

ry feast aad cheer. Througt the brilliant 
rLerres, across the close.ciippe 1 terraces, 
6 stalely and languid, appear toe node 
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Diamond bright glitter the fountains’ 
spray, redly fieme the geraniums, star-like 
shinee the jasmine, loud and clear and 
sweet the brasen music from across the 
lake, as outof Silverdale Castle come Lio- 
nel Oarson and his wife. 

Browner, older, more sedate he looks, 
but most blissfully happy. 

And Iva? 

She does not wear her wedding robes, 
Those she will don for the grand ball to- 
night, Sheisallin the airiest,the dain- 
tlest, the foamiest of muslin gowns, and 
very fresh and sweet and girlish she looks, 
Girlish? Well, wore womanly than oid, 
periaps, in form, in dignity; bat the face 
DOL eath that big, bewitching } at te youtb- 
ful and lovely beyond tue power of pen to 
ex prema, 

Mr. Vale rushes up to greet her, 

‘*You lucky iad!” he cries, as he wrings 
Curzon’s band, 

“Right, you arel’’ laughs Lionel, with a 
tender, downward lvok on the dear tace 
beside him. 

How fair it ia, how glad, how proud, how 
radiant with dimples and smiles and 
blushes! 

Ab, thank heaven for the joy that came 
at last! 

And pow their guests crowd around, 
Everywhere is the sheen of satin—the rip- 
ple of laughter, 

The sun is setting before husband and 
wife find themselves a moment alone, 

‘‘Dariing,’’ Lionel whispers, “it is a bap- 
py world, after all, isn’t it?’’ 

Fall of “serious ¢weetness,”’ of beauty, of 
divine content, is the face lifted to his, 

“ Yes,” 

A silence. He breaka it. 

“Ars you thinking—of her?’’ 

‘*Yea—but bush!’’as he would have spok- 
en, ‘*I loved her!”’ 

He bows quietly. Now and from henoe- 
forth he is reverently silent regarding the 
woman for whom is torever ended, 

“All the aching of heart, the restless, un- 
satisfied longing.’”’ 

The Eari and Lilian! 

They are camly happy and very proud, 
For have they not one comfort, small but 
supreme. 

What? 

Surely you can guess! Something sturdy 
and sweet, pink as a rose, bright as a star, 
brimful of love, of joy, of laughter—at once 
atorment a tyrant and a treasure! 

(THE END.] 


CHARVUOAL,. 








This isa very useful substance. Water 
ie filtered through it, not onlyto remove 
mechanically suspended matters, but also 
to free it of the sulphuretted hydrogen 
sometimes developed. 

The insides of casks are often charred, so 
as to reduce the lining toa kind of char- 
coal that will keep the liquor sweet and 
good, and in toast and water we see yet 
another example; the surface of the bread 
having been converted into charooal, puri- 
fies the water, rendering it palatable, and 
at the saine time preventing its contamina- 
tion by the impurities of a sickroom, 

For all such cases as those mentioned, the 
obarcoal should be heated to redness in s 
covered vessel prior to being used,in order 
to drive off the moisture it has attracted 
from exposure to the air. 

This power of absorption is not, however, 
confined to gases, Many liquid and solid 
substances that have been dissolved in 
water can be removed by it. 

It we shake up a colored substance, say 
port wine, with powdered charooal, and 
then filter the mixture, the wine will be 
found to have lost ita oolor; the resulting 
liquid will be as limpid as water: the ool- 
oring matter has adhered to the grains of 
oharocoal,from which it can be extracted by 
treatment with s weak alkaline liquid. 

The filthiest and most putrid ditch water 
can in like manner be rendered perfectly 
clear, inodorous and insipid, 

The decolorizing power of wood-charoosal 
is, however, very feeble in comparison 
witb that possessed by an!mal charooal, ob- 
tained by calcining bones, with which the 
sugar refiner takes the color out of bis 
syrup, and the distiller deprives the rancid 
olls which contaminate bis spirit of both? 
their smell and taste. 

We need not dwell! on the value of char- 
coal as an ingredient of gunpowder, and 
will pass on to some Of Its other uses, 

When burnt !t produces just double the 
heat of an equal weight of wood, due to its 
being nearly pure carbon, and to the fact 
that much of the heat evolved in the qom- 
bustion of wood is rendered latent in the 
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beck of emitting those suffocating fumes of 
which we are too often reminded by the 
wad deaths resulting trom burning it in a 
braxier in an unveatilated apartinent. 

Mathematical instroment makers and 
engravers find charcoal of great service in 
poliabing their brass and copper plates. 
The artist employs it for sketching in the 
preliminary outlines of his great picture. 
Combined with iron it produces steel. It 
supplies the most durabie and useful 
biack of the painter and varnish maker, 
The Anglo-Indian is dependent on it for 
the cooking of his food, 

Being the most perfect,solid non-condus- 
tor of eat Known, it is largely appiled to 
the packing of refrigerators and tor ocovore 
ing bollera & prevent the radiaion of heat. 
Itisan excellent conductor of electricity. 
The medical man employs it in various 
ways both internally and externally, ohiet- 
ly that made froma light porous wood, 
such asthe young shoots of wiliow and 
poplar: from its antiseptic and vital pro- 
perties it is usefal in many forms of fever; 
it is of service in dyspepsia,dysentery,etc., 
taken in the form of a biscuit, losenge, cap- 
sale, pill or powder, it is good for indiges- 
tion and flatluency; mixed with bread or 
ilnseed it is a favorite poultice for ulcers, 

It furniahes an excellent dentifrice, being 
sufficiently bard to remove the concretions 
trom tee teeth without injuring the enamel; 
while it neutralizes forthe time any fetor 
arising from a carious tooth; and from its 
before-mentioned property of carrying 
down from solutions many coloring mat. 
ters, it has been recommended for cases of 
poisoning by corrosive sabiimate, arsenic, 
morphia, strychnine, ete, : 

One of its most remarkabie features, 
which it possesses in common with other 
varieties of carbon, is ite unchangeable so- 
lidity, being insensible to both fusion and 
evaporation, nor has any substance yet 
been found capabie of reducing it to the 
liquid state, 

lt was anciently used to distinguish the 
boundaries of estates,as being supposed 
lacorruptible when let deep into the ground 
and many pieces have been found entire in 
the the tombs of the Northern nations, 
Charcoal made of corn has been discovered 
probably as old se the days of Oasear, so 
well preserved that the wheat may still be 
distinguished from the rye, 

One little historical incident connected 
with this ali-serviceable material, and we 
have done. 

In the early part of this century charcoal 
gave its name toa certain secret political 
association that flourished in Italy during 
the Frenob regime in Napies, 

Iw members sought refuge in the moun- 
tainous regions of the Abruasi, where they 
took the name Uarbonari (oebarooal burn- 
ers), from the ordinary vocation of the in- 
habitants. 

Napoleon III when a youth was a mem- 
ber of this society, which has been assigned 
asone of the causes which led to the 
Franoco.Sardinian war against Austria. 


Oe 

TRAVELLING STONES, — Many >have 
doubless heard of the famous travel- 
ing stones of Australia, Similar curiosi- 
tiles have recenjly been found in Nevada, 
which are described as almost pertectly 
round, the majority of them as largeat a 
walnut and of an iron nature, 

When distributed about upon the floor, 
table or other level surface within two or 
three feet of each other, they immediately 
begin traveling towards a common centre, 
and there lie huddied up in a bunch like a 
lot of eggs in a nest. 

They are found in a regivn that is com- 
paratively level, and is notning but a bare 
rock. Scattered over this barren region 
are littie basins from a few feet toa rod or 
two in diameter, and itisin the bottom of 
these that the rolling stones are found. 

They are from the size of a pea to six or 
seven inches in diameter. Tbe cause of 
these stones roiling together is doubtless to 
be found inthe material of which they 
are composed, which appears to be load- 
stone or magnetic ore, 


Ss 
BurRYIna 188 Duwavd.—In Japan the 
dead are always buried with the heads to- 
ward the North and feet toward the South. 
A living Japanese will never sleep in that 
position, In sleeping-rooms of private 
bouses,and of hotels 6vcao, a disgram of the 
points of the compass is pasted upon the 
ceiling for the benefit of timid guests, 
wm 
MAGISTRATE: “Thirty days, uncle ’Ras. 
tus, It’s disgraceful that an old man like 
you should get drunk! What woulda you 
think if you were to see we reeling siong 
the street under the influence of liquor?”’ 
Uncle 'RKestus: ‘{ would think, 'yo bon- 








| steam and other vapors produced by the | 
| action of heat 


i lt poss6eees, however, the serious draw 


ah, dat yo’ was habbin’ a mouty fine time, 


an’ wifout no danger ob gettin’ sent up for 
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Bric-a-Brac, 
Onmvurnon Cats. —In Naples, a correspon- 
dent writes, there exists a race of cata who 
livein the churches, They are kept and 
fed by the authorities on purpose to eat the 
mice which infest all old buildings there. 
The animals may often be scen walking 
sbout among the congregation, or sitting 
gtavely before the altar during time of 
mass, 
JAPANESE AUOTIONS. — Japanese auo- 
tions are conducted on a pian which gives 
rise to none of the noise and confusion 
which attend such seles in Britain. Kach 
bidder writes hie name and bid upon a 
slip of paper, which be pisces in « box, 
When the bidding 1s over, the box is open- 
ed by the auotioneer,and the goods deoiar- 
od the property of the highest bidder, 
WaRine Sats or Krus,—It is fallacy 
to suppose that people who wear cork legs 
and glass eyes are indifferent to their per. 
sonal appearance. They are often vainer 
than ordinary individaais, A rich man— 
for instance, who is obliged to wear an art!- 
ficial eye, will wear three different eyes 
every day—an eye for morning, whea the 
papil is not very large; an eye for afternoon 
when the pupil ia smaller; an eye for eve- 
ning, when the pupil has expanded to its 
fu:l size, 
DaRk SKIN.—A solentist has discovered 
the sdvantage of a dark skin as a veil 
againat tne heat in bot climates. The car- 
bon layer in tue skin of tne negro, being 
opaque, like other forms of oerbon, mast 
form an effectual veil, and thus protect that 
most important organ below the true sxin, 
a bodily envelope or tissue presenting a 
vest surface of circulating biood, which is 
certainly subject io brilliant lilumjnation 
when only protected from sunlight by the 
thin translucent caticie, 
BLus BLoopgp.—After the Moors were 
driven out of Spain, the aristocracy of 
tbat country was held to consist of those 
who traced their lineage beck to the time 
before the Moorish conquest, These peo- 
ple were whiter than those who had been 
mixed with Moorish biood; the veins upon 
their white bands were biue, while the 
blood of the masses, contaminated by the 
Moorish infasion, showed biack upon their 
hands and faces, So the white Spaniards of 
the old race came to declare that their blood 
was biue, while that of the common peopie 
was biack. 
ABOUT THE LuTTsR ‘‘M,""—One of the 
carious facts not generally known relates 
tothe letter “'M,’’ which is, in almost ali 
the languages known, Greek, Hebrew, 
French, Latin, Ohinese and others, to be 
found in the word which stands for mother 
and for nurse, Perhaps this comes from 
the fact that it representa a sound existing 
in nearly every spoken speech,and has the 
same pronunciation in them al/; and, being 
exceedingly easy to utter, alincat speaking 
itwelf as it were, it is one of the first sounds 
that oblidren make, and naturally enters 
into the spontancous appellation given to 
tbe nursing parent inthe first cries of reo- 
oguition and affection. 

AuHa!—All orders to native servants in 
India must be l|iterally given, for in that 
mauner they will be received. A mission- 
ary once took a country lad as a servant 
when going out on a boating journey. As 
there are no lavatories 00 board the country 
boata, one’s ablations haveto be performed 
performed in very simple manner, an or- 
dinary backet serving 84 a wash-bowl. The 
boy was toid to bring some water, and in 
doing 80, happened to spill a littie on the 
floor, “Why don’t you throw itall over 
me?’ asked the =missionery jocosely. 
‘Aha!’ sald the lad, and immediately, to 
hia master’s astonishinent, took up the pail 
and emptied it over hiz employer's head. 

Tue Qugen’s Pat Dou.—The Queen's 
pet dog aa Yorkshire terrier that weighs 
two and three-fourth pounda, and oost 875. 
She sew the dog a good many tiincs betore 
it wae purobased. It was the property of 
Ravenscroft, of St. Martin’s Lane; but as 
other dealers had heard that the Qusen was 
looking for a pet, they would go to Kaven- 
scroft and say, ‘‘I thiak I have a chance to 
sell that dog. Lend me him «few boura,”’ 
This occurred several times, till applica 
tlon was made to Kavenscroft himaelf, He, 
too, brought out the inevitable Yorkshire 
terrier, ‘Why, | have seen this dog sever. 
al times before,’ exclaimed Her Moejoaty, 
The reason wast expialined tw ber, and she 
became tue possessor of the sina! lest dog in 
the market. 














‘How oan Luoliie warry that old ftowall, 
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OClosefist? Wuoatifbels rich?’’ says He 
linda. “Do you Know that be has heart 
fisease 6 badly that Siighteat shock 
may prove fatal? At jeed You 
al ‘ Lucille thinks he can shock 
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TWILIGHT AND DAWNSH. 





BY RITA. 

We alt together to Bnish our Laska, 

Hat brush and needle pause oft and long; 
And work speeds slow, but love speeds fast, 

Till twilight Gods ws and weaves 6 song 
Of love looks thal hither and thither beam, 

* K lesee— k leses 

Now's nothing to do bul to bies and to dream ."* 


Une sitteth sione ia the coming Say, 
And the picture, etl! walting, ls never done; 
For the hand thet, wora-halliowed, gay icve 
traced there, 
The higher guerdon of rest hath won. 
lawn ecreepeth and joineth bis dreame of fare; 
‘'Weeplog—weeptng— 
Now's nothing to do but to weep and to wait, '' 
—_— Oe 


LORD AND LADY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 





VAROOB,"” “BY OBROOKED PATHS," 
‘SA RATAED IN YSLVRT,"’ 


BTOU., BTO., BTO, 





OHAVTER AXXIV, 

K STOOD with folaed hands and 

1] downoast eyes, the image of meek 
solf-sacrifice, of reverential respect; 

but his acute brain was hard at work. He 
did not want to make a second mistake by 
prematurely declaring himself to Norah as 
he had done tothe earl. And yet here was 
such a chanoe of breaking !t to ber, of foro- 
ing the old man, #0 lo speak, to help him! 

“Will you give ine your promise that 
what | may say to you shail not make you 
angry with mo?” he asked in a low voloe, 

Norab looked to him with unteigned sur- 
prise, 

“IT do not think you would say anything 
that should make me angry, Mr. Berton,” 
ane sald quietly. 

He drew along breath as if he bad come 
tw a deterinination, 

“[ben 1 will tell you. I have your 
promise, remember, Lady Norah! You 
ask meif 1 can interpret the expression 
which the @arl's face wears when he looke 
from youtome, The answer bears ‘refer- 
ence—close reference to you.”’ 

“To me?" said Norab mechanically, 

She was beginning to feel as the bird 
foela when it hears the rustie of the aestroy- 
ing serpent and feels its glittering eye 
turned upon it; @ strange fascination that 
wasa loathing and ap altraction which she 
could not resiat, 

“Yoa,”’ be said, looking at her from under 
his eyes, “Will you oarry your mind 
back to the night of the earl’s seizure?’’ 

Norah inolined her head alightly, 

“You will remember that | came in late 
and went to theear! inthe library, I went 
to consult him about some business matter, 
but I found him strangely averse to disous- 
sing it. He seemed to have something on 
his mind, 1 have no doubt that the pre- 
sen‘iment of his coming iliness was upon 
him, and it was only natural that he shouid 
be dwelling upon the subject nearest his 
heart—yourself,’’ 

Norah's band went forth and found the 
earl'’s and beld it, 

“He apoke of you, Lady Norah, of the 
joy and comfort your presence brought 
him, and then—’’ he paused and hesitated, 
but it was took late tl draw back, and 
with a oovert giance at her be went on, 
amoothly, softly, ‘and then he spoke of 
myselif,’’ 

He waited to see if she would speak, but 
Norah remained ailent. 

“The earl and 1 have been such close 
friends for so jong, Lady Norah, and he 
was quick to notice auy change in the de- 
meanor Of those about him, that it was not 
surprising be should remark an alteration 
in my manner, though | have tried to hide 
it from him, from all. That night he 
asked me what it was that weigned upon 
my mind, 1 tried to evade the ques- 
tion, but he bad discovered the truth, and 
he frankly obarged me with it, Oan you 
not guess ite nature, Lady Norah?” 

Norah shook her head, 

‘He bad been watching me, it seems,and 
had caught a glimpee of my heart, though 
1 tuought that I had succeeded in hiding it. 
Lady Norah, the earl, your father, asked 
méas bluntly as his courtesy would per- 
mit, ifthe change he had observed in me 
hedany reference to you—and I admitted 
i. Itold him the truth. I confessed tbat 
1 loved you, Lady Norab!’’ 

Norab’s band closed tightly on the earl’s, 
andes shudder shook her, She could not 


ave spoken Ww save her life, but simply 
gat, Ler eyes fixed upon him with wild in- 
reduiity and amazement 


He mcistened his lips, 
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*“"The contession was wrung from me; | 
could not have kept it back; but even as | 
made it I felt how hopeless was the love 
which I had fought against and had fondly 
trusted I bed hidden from everyone. | 
knew—I have never forgotten—the differ- 
ence in our positions, | realize it now, 
this moment, as keenly as I have ever 
done. But there is no gulf too wide for 
love to bridge. I had set my heart upon 
one as far above me as the stars in heavens, 
But though ope may despair of ever reach- 
ing the stars, one may love them and look 
op to them with longing eyes. You bave 
been my star, Lady Norah, and I have 
worshipped, I worship you still.” 

He paused, but she did not speak, His 
words made « dorrible, almost meaning- 
lean, discord im herears. She thought thas 
she was asicep and haunted by some dread- 
ful dream, She could not speak, even 
though she felt a wild desire to cry ‘Si- 
lenoe!’’ 

“That was my confession, Lady Norah,’’ 
be went on almost inaudibly, but still 
watohing her covertly, ‘and I expected to 
hear from the lipe of the earl a denuncia- 
tion of my audacity and—a disminsal, | 
waited patiently, as acriminal waits for the 
sentence which will consign him to life. 
long misery. But it was not pronounced, 
The earl was not surprised. Remember 
that he had discovered my secret and read 
my heart. He was not surprised and—he 
was notangry. Heaven knows bow much 
above my deserts he esteeins me! So much 
tt, in place of condemnation and rebuke, 
he spoke—Heaven biess him!’ he looked 
gratefully towards the wan, drawn face ly- 
ing back on the pillowse—“he spoke words 
of comfort and encouragement. Ab, Lady 
Norah, none but I and those dear to him 
can ever fully appreciate the nobility of his 
nature, It wae 1 who shrank with un- 
feigned humility from confessing my love; 
it waa he, the nobie father, who, consenting 
to forget the difierence in our rank, bade 
me hope,’’ 

Norah’s gese grew more full of horror, 

‘Even more than that,’’ he went on after 
& pause, ‘he was good enough to tell me, 
with allthe frankness of a father, that he 
bed seen my ilove for you and that he 
would not only give his consent to my 
suit, but bis countenance and generous ap- 
proval? Lady Norah, it is with the sano- 
tion of your father, who with the knowi- 
edge that I have his best wishes, that I 
kneel at your feet and avow ny love!’ and 
he dropped on one kneeand held out his 
hand to her almost in the attitude of wor- 
sbip. 

It was not altogether acting; the signs of 
his emotion were visible in his white face 
and quivering lips, and his voice rang with 
the passion which possessed him, 

Norah shrank back, still holding the 
earl’s hand essayed to speak; but though 
her lips opened, no word would come, 

[I have surprised you, alarmed you?’’ 
he murmured, “I should have prepared 
you, and yet—ab, Lady Norah, surely you 
cannot bave been blind to the love I bear 
you. During all these months you must 
have seen how cowpletely and entirely I 
have been your slave, There is no hour in 
which I have not thought of.you; no mo- 
mentin which I have not striven to find 
some way of proving myself less unworthy 
of you. Yes, though I have tried to crush 
the love out of my heart,and have toid my- 
self tnat there could be no hope, no gleam 
of hope for me, I could not succeed. Such 
love as { bear for you cannot be crushed; 
it te the life of a man’s life; it abides with 
him unto death. I could no more help lov- 
jog you than I could heip breathing. 
Think, then, with what joy I heard that 
noble-hearted man tell me that I might 
plead with you, might lay my love and my 
life at your feet, and, if I could, win you 
for my wife! Lady Norah, it is not only 1 
who speak and implore you to say ‘Yes,’ 
but the father who loves you and whom you 
love,” 

He stopped, trembling and white, and 
raised his eyes to her face with a look of 
terrible suspense and anxiety, 

Norah woke from the nightmare that 
seemed to bold her in its grip, and her eyes 
flashed. 

“It—Iit is false?” broke from her lips, 

He cast s look of tender reproach at her. 

“You doubt me! You disbelieve!” he 
murmured surrowfully. 

‘You sav thst—that my father sano- 
tioned, consented——”’ 

She panted, and could get no further. It 
wastoo horrible to be believed, and she 
felt imatinctively, with a conviction which 
nothing could shake, that he had lied. 

‘‘More than sanctioned,”’ he seid softly, 
pleadingly. “Must I tell you all? You 
force me. Lady Norah, it has long been 
his wieh that you should be my witfe!’’ 

Heaven above knows whether the 





stricken man, whose presence Guildford 
had disregarded as completely as if be had 
been already dead, beara snd understood; 
but at thet moment « sound likes faint 
moan broke from bis shbrivelled lips, and 
as Norah sprang up and turned to bim with 
acry, a shudder ran through Gaildford 
Berton and his face blanched. But in a 
moment be had shaken off the dread which 
had seized upon him. 

“You see, you hearl’’ he said with an 
eudecity almost sublime, ‘Ab, if he could 
speak—and would to Heaven he could!—he 
would bear me witness,’’ 

It wase fiendish stroke, and its very 
audacity made it successful, 

Norab looked into the earl’s face, work- 
ing with a piteous effort to regain the power 
of speech, and she accepted Gulldford Ber- 
ton’s interpretation, With a low cry of 
despair and horror she flung herself down, 
and hid her face upon the old man’s bands, 
and he looked across her at Guildford Ber- 
ton, bis face still working, but with vacant, 
expressionless eyes. 

Guildford Serton shrank back for a mo- 
ment from that awful face; but be was des- 
perate, and he forced himself to draw 
nearer, and even iay his hand softly upon 
Norah’s arm. 

‘“Norab,” he murmured, ‘‘for Heaven’s 
sake, for bis sake, do not—do not treat me 
like this! What have 1 done—what am J— 
that you should shrink from me?” He 
stopped suddenly and started, for a voice, 
audible to his own ears only, seemed to 
whisper in gblastly tones, “Murderer!” 

With a shudder anda back glance he 
bent over her prostrate form. 

‘Norah, speak tome. Tell ms that you 
forgive me, at least, Is it such an unpar-. 
donable crime to have loved you? Ah, how 
could I help it? 1 who lived inthe sun- 
sbine of your presence——” 

Sbe raised her bead and put out her 
band, as if to keep bim oft. 

‘Go—go!l” dropped from her lips, 

It was only one word, but all her loath- 
ing and scorn seemed compressed into it, 

“You—you will not bear me?” he said 
hoarsely. 

“{-] bave heard you,’’ she said almost 
inaudibly. 

‘“If—if he could speak!”’ he murmured 
sorrowfully, reproachfally. 

She turned to her father and caught at 
his arm, as if imploring bim to recall his 
consent or deny it. 

“Why sbould you hate me so?’ he de. 
manded, standing upright and looking at 
her from under bis lowered lids, ‘Is it— 
ia it because I have come too late, because 
tbere is another?’’ 

Norah rose and stood before him. a sud- 
den light flashing in her eyes, 

“You shall not speak another word to 
me!’’ she said with parted lips, her breath 
coming fast and furiously, her hands 
clenched tightly. ‘‘Even—even if all you 
said be true, it would make no difference 
Take my answer, Mr. Berton, I”—she 
caught ber breath and spoke slowly, with 
a hauteur he had never seen her exbibit 
before—“I cannot marry you; and now, will 
you go, please?”’ 

He bit his lip till the blood came, and 
looked at her with more of hate than love 
im bis eyes. 

‘Je tbatthe last word between us?’’ he 
said, ‘*You choose to disregard his wish, 
you filmg my love in my face! Do you 
think that Iam the man to take such a 
dismissal quietly, patiently? You little 
know ——” 

He pulled himself up, and bent towards 
her imploringly. ‘Ah, forgive me; I don’t 
know what I am saying. My heart is torn 
and rent by your coldness, your disdain, 
Have pity on me, Norah——”’ 

She moved forward slowly, painfully as 
it seemed, and her hand went towards the 
bell, 

‘Stay!’ he said abruptly, “I will go. 
Bat, for God’s sake, have some mercy! Dc 
not let us part like—likethis, If I cannot 
be what I would to you, at least do not take 
your friendship from me.” His voice grew 
cooler and more composed. “Remember 
how much | euffer by your rejection, Lady 
Norah, and—and let that plead for me. I 
have spoken wildly—madly; forget what I 
have said, and—and—let things be as they 
were between us.” 

fier hand dropped trom the bell, and 
cringingly, like a whipped dog, he tried to 
take her hand to lif it to his lips, but Norah 
shrank back beyond bis reach and pointed 
to the door. 

“I—I wili try and forget, for nu sake,’’ 
she said with difficulty; ‘but gol’’ 

Then, ashe leftthe room, she fell for- 
ward, her head bowed upon her hands, and 
one word broke from her lips— 

Oyrill 

st was acry for his protection and help, 

and it isa pity that it could not have 





reached to the desolate shore where Cyri! 
sat painting and thinking of his lost love, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


QUARTER of an hour later Guildford 
Berton was walking towards hie cot. 
tage. He was burning bot, as if with 

fever, and he took off his hat and let the 
cold evening air blow upon his parched 
forehead. 

The love ofa bad man, we are told by 
one of those philosophers who seem to 
know everything, is very near akin to hate, 
and at that moment Guildford Berton was 
not quite sure whether he loved or hated 
Norab moat, 

But he meant to make her bis wife as 
firmly and fixedly as he had ever meant it, 

He could scarcely say that he was sur. 
prised or disappointed by her refusal. He 
had not gone so far as to hope that she 
would accept him, and it was something 
that be bad, so to speak, broken the ground, 

“She knows now that I love her,’’ he 
muttered,as he walked along with feverish 
stepsand restless eyes, “She will grow 
accustomed to the knowledge presently, 
and—and in time will discover that itis 
useless to fight against it. Itisa question 
of will, and mine is stronger than bers, If 
l had only kept my temper more under 
control? But that look on her face and 
that ‘Gol’ It was worse’—he wiped bis 
forehead and laughed a ghastly laugh—‘it 
was worse than the old man’s on the night 
be wastaken ill. I wonder if he beard and 
understood what we were saying?” and he 
laughed again. “If be did, I have had my 
revenge already. ButI must be careful. 
My luck bas stood by me up till lately, up 
tothe night I showed the old fool my 
hand, Is it going to turn?” 

Ashe asked himself the question he 
reached the gate in the wall, and took out 
his key. 

He had not deemed it necessary to ac- 
quaint the old woman of his intended re- 
turn, and ashe opened the door and en- 
tered the silent and gloomy house she came 
out with a lamp in her band, and eyed him 
with dull and stolid surprise, 

‘)eit all right?’ he motioned on bis 
fingers, 

“Yeu,” she signed. 

‘“‘And no one has been?” be asked, 

“No,’’ she answered, “no one,” 

He nodded and signed to her that she 
could go to bed, and then taking the lamp 
trom her went into the small aitting-room. 

He had no sooner done so than back 
flashed upon bis mind the remembrance of 
— Beoca South! 

He had been 80 engrossed of late by his 
pursuit of Norab that he had almost forgot- 
ten that other awful thing which had 
haunted him, but uow hereit was bacx 
again in all its potent horror. 

He set the lamp upon the table and look- 
ed round the room witb a shiver. it struck 
cold and damp, and it was full of the terri- 
ble scene of the night of his crime. He 
buttoned his coat across his chest, and go- 
ing tothe sideboard got out some brandy 
and mixed bhimselfa drink, but even the 
powerful spirit could not dispel the chill 
which had so swiftly taken the place of the 
feverish beat in which he had left the 
Court, and he struck a match and lit the 
fire ready laid in the small and poky grate. 
Bat the wood was damp, and the grate 
would not draw, and presenily the tiny 
sullen flame died out. 

He knew that if he went to bed cold and 
chilled he should not sleep, snd he lit the 
lantern to light him to the woodshed. 

But when he reached the garden he 
turned to the left instead of the right where 
the shed lay, and slowly went down the 
path to the heap of leaves, 

Holding the lantern near the ground he 
peered at the heap keenly and shudder- 
ingly. 

It was just as he had left it, and he seem- 
ed to remember the position of every stone 
and protuberance. 

“It ivall right,” he muttered between bis 
teeth, but did not go immediately. lastead 
he stood and stared down at it as if over- 
come by a sudden stupor. 

Then with an oath he pulled himself to- 
gether and resolutely turning his eyes 
away from the heap he went to the shed 
and got some wood. 

When he got back to the house he felt In 
his pocket for his matchbox and found it, 
but suddenly missed his keys. 

This staggered him, and he stood staring 
at the fire vacantly, then he forced a faint 
smile, 

“I ama fool,” he muttered. “I’ve left 
them in the gate.”’ 

With the lantern in his hand he went 
down the garden and found that, as he had 





| thought, he had left the key attached to tne 
bunch sticking in the keyhole of the ws 
door, 
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Cursing bimeelf for his stupidity, he 
locked the door, and with the keys in his 
band retarned to the parior. 

The fire was burning up,and he drew 
hia chair close and sat huddled over the 
blaze, and went over the scene with Norsh, 
But every now and then there came a 
gbastly pause in his reflections, and in that 
pause the ghost of his crime stalked across 
his mind, and made the silence of the cold 
damp little room truly hideous 

He got some more brandy at intervals, 
and at last succeeded in producing the ex- 
bhaustion which isthe ghastiy imitation of 
wholesome sleepinesa, 

Then be rose, and witha final drink 

’ went heavily upstairs. 

But, exhausted as he was, he instinctively 
pulled aside the biind and stared through 
the window at the heap in the garden, just 
as he used to do before he left for London; 
but the night was too dark for him to see 
anything, and with an oath he dropped the 
blind and began to undress, 

‘Curse the place and everything in it!’’ 
he muttered as he got into bed, ‘{ wish it 
were burnt down.”’ 

Then he succeeded in distracting his 
mind from tbe one haunting fear, and 
forced himselfto think of Norah, and so 
fellinto an uneasy, restiess doze, He had 
not been asleep more than an hour when he 
woke suddenly with the dim consciousness 
that be had been awakened by some king 
of noise, 

He sat up and listened, and for a time all 
was silent, and he was about to throw bim- 
self back when he heard a faint noise, 
which seemed to come from the room be- 
neath, the room in whigh Beooa had—died. 

The cold sweat gathered upon his face, 
and he sat shivering and quaking, with his 
ears strained painfully, trying to persuade 
himself that it was only fancy. 

Rut as be listened with an agonised 
acuteness he distinctly heard the noise 
again. It was the sound of footsteps, muf. 
fied and cautious,of someone moving in the 
room below. 

He got out of bed, and slipping on some 
clothes stoleto the door, Then he smiled 
a gbastly smile of reassurance; the noise no 
doubt was made by the old woman, who 
was paying a visit tothe sideboard on the 
chance of his having left the brandy decan- 
ter not locked up, 

1’Ll give the hag a fright,’”’ he muttered, 
and he went toa drawer and took out an 
old fasbionsd pistol, and loading it with 
a blank charge crept with it in his hand te 
the head of the stairs, 

All was silent again now, but he knew 
that he had heard the noise and not merely 
dreamt that he had dpne so, and slowly 
and cautiously he descénded the stairs, 

Although he® was prepared for it, the 
sight of a thin streak of light coming 
through the partly open doorway of the 
sitting-room gave him, start, and with a 
stifled oath he moved, forward on tip-toe; 
and softly pushed the door more widely 
open, and peered round it. 

Then he fell back and clutched the pistol 
tightly, for it was not the bent decrepit fig- 
ureofthe old woman he saw within tne 
room, but that of a man. 

Now, Guildford Berton was not alto- 
gether a coward, and the shock to his over- 
Strained nerves, weakened by the copious 
draughts of spirit, could not be set down 
entirely to fear, : 

After a moment or two he collected him- 
self, and peered round the door again, and 
this time the start that followed was one of 
recognition. 

A man was kneeling beside the table 
prising open a desk witb a clasp knife, and 
by the light which fel! from an ordinary 
candle stuck into a piece of wood Guildford 
Berton saw that the thief was the man with 
the rugged face and bushy eyevrows who 
had lain on the bench outside the inn on 
the day he had been making inquiries into 
Becca South’s disappearance. 

Guildford Berton drew back and pon- 
dered, clutching the pistol hard and fast, 
and holding his breath, 


That the man waea thief or an ordinary 
housebreaker he had no doubt, but he was 
puzzied to account for his presence there. 
No burglar wortby of his salt, he thought, 
would break into so mean and unpromis- 
ing a place asthe cottage, unless he were 
sure of finding valuables, and it was not 
likely that any burglar would imagine that 
& sensible man would trust his money or 
jewels to a crazy old desk. 

Why had he broken into the oottage to- 
night of all nignts—the night of the owner’s 
return—when he might have done so dur- 
ing that owner’s absence? 

He could find no solution to the enigma. 
Suddenly the suspicion 

ké@a breath of ice that the man had com 
tofnd out something about 


il 


swept 





over Dim | 


| 


about Becca * 


South, and the sweat broke out upon bis 
forehead. 

But be thrust the suspicion from him, 
Even if he had done so he would not have 
taken the trouble to break open a desk. 
What was there in it? He tried to think, 
but could remember nothing but some 
papers, of no importance, referring to busi- 
ness of the estate, which he hed flung in 
carelessly from time to time. There was 
absolutely nothing there which could rc- 
pay any burglar, however hard ap, for his 
trouble, 

By this time—e period of only a few min- 
utes had elapsed—the man Furlong, for it 
was he, haa opened the desk, and was 
turning over the contents. They were, as 
has been stated, papers of no interest to 
anyone, least of all toa stranger, but sad- 
denly Gulidtord Berton saw the man start, 
and catching up something—a piece of 
cardboard it looked like—hoid it near the 
candle, 

Whatever it was he seemed absorbed in 
it, and Berton seized the suspicious mo- 
ment, and quietly slid round the door and 
presented the pistol at the man’s head, 

‘*Move a atep and I fire,’’ he said. 

The man raised his head and did not 
move, but his hand slid into the pocket of 
his coat and remained there ashe said 
quietiy and slowly— 

“Don’t fire, Mr, Berton. I’ve got you 
covered by a revolver in my pocket, and 
I’m a dead shot.”’ 

The next instant he had whipped out a 
revolver and presented it at Guildford Ber- 
ton. 

“Now,” he said deliberately as before, 
“we are on all fours,and I fancy my weapon 
is rather a better one than that horse affair 
of yours, Shake your finger on the trig- 
ger, and you are a dead man,”’ 

Guildtord Berton lowered the pistol, and 
— his adversary with a white 


“What are you doing here?” he demand. 
ed, not leudly, but in a suppressed voice, 

Mr. Farlong kept his revolver pointed 
with deadly precision. 

“Pat that thing down,” he said,” and keep 
quiet, and I’1l tell you.” 

Almost mechanically the pistol wan laid ‘4 
on the table, 

Still keeping the revoiver pointed, Fur- 
long took up the pistol and thrust it into 
his pocket, then he laid his revolver on the 
table within reach of his hand and lookea 
at Guildford Berton steadily. 





CHAPTER XXXVI, 


HE two men faced each other, Guild- 

ford Berton quivering with rage inten- 

sifiea by its impotence, the man F'ur- 
long calm and coolly watchfal. 

Guildford would have liked to spring 
upoa him, bat there was something in the 
eyes shining from ander the bushy brows 
which warned him that at his first move- 
ment its owner would without hesitatation 
put a bullet into him. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked, 
finding his voice at last. 

Furlong smiled grimly and nodded to 
the desk. 

“Tbat’s rather an unnecessary question, 
isn’t it?” he said coolly. “I was looking 
for—curiosities when you came in and in- 
terrupted me,.’’ 

Guildford Berton’s face grew red with 
wrath. 

“You are an impudent scoundrel!” he 
said, ‘and if you think because I am un. 
armed that you will get off scot free you 
are mistaken,” 

Furlong eyed him witb an almost scorn- 
ful amusement, 

‘Tall talk won’t count for much, seeing 
bow matters are fixed between us,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘It’s waste of time to threaten 
me, Mr, Berton. Come, you’re a sensible 
man; just face the music and take things 
easy. Just try and think I’ma friendly 
visitor dropped in unexpectediy; it’s rather 
late, it’s true——’’ 

Berton pointed to the door. 

‘Take yourself off!’ he exclaimed 
sternly. 

“That you may follow me and raisea bul. 
labaioo?” remraked the man, “Not exact- 
l 99 

Tat you think I am going to permit you 
to escape, you are mistaken,” retorted the 
other, “Whether you go now, or wait till 
daylight and are taken bere, red handed, 
will make little difference; you appear to 
bave forgotten that, notwithstanding your 
cool impadence, I have got you as surely 
asif you were already in the hands of the 
police, I know you: before you can get out 
of reach the police shail bave an exact de- 
scription of you and—I think the tables 
will be turned, my friend.” 


1 took you to be, Mr. Berton, Many a man 
in my position would take you at your 
word, and, remembering that dead men 
tell no tales, would put i out of your 
power to supply the police with a descrip 
tion,’’ and he glanced meaningly at the 
revolver, “But 1 don’t think we need 
waste time in bullyimg each other. After 
all, there’s not much harm done.” 

Guildford Berton’s rage boiled over, 

“What! I find you here, having broken 
into my house——” 

“Exouse me,” interrupted Furlong, 
“Lev’s have it right and square. In the 
first place you're wrong. I didn’t break 
into your house, I found the little gate in 
the high wall open, and 1 just sepped in.” 

Berton remembered the forgotten keys, 
and bit bis lip. 

“And being in, lost no time in breaking 
into my property. I’m afraid your excuse 
won't weigh much with the judge and jary 
when you are tried for burglary, which you 
will be, you scoundrel,’’ 

“I daresay it wouldn't,” assented Far- 
long. “Bunt I'in not being tried yet. Look 
here, hadn’t we better get comfortable? 
You don’t ask me to take seat, so I'll belp 
myself, and if you'll take my advice you’! 
follow my example,” 

Ashe spoke he dropped into the arm- 
obair, and ina leisurely fashion toox out 
his pipe and pouch, 

The maser of the cottage glanced to- 
wards the door. Should he makes rusb 
tor it and endeavor to reach the garden and 
raise an alarm? Hewas sorely tempted, 
bat he saw that the revolver was lying 
within reach of the man’s band, and felt 
that the glittering eye was watching him 
in catlike fashion, and stood atili. 

‘“MaylI trouble you fora light?” asked 
Furlong blandly. ‘‘No? Well——’’ 

de oraned forward and lit his pipe at the 
lantern. “Now, then, Mr. Berton, I’m 
ready to hear anything and everything 
you've got tosay. Ohin-musicis not much 
in my line, but I'll allow that you feel an- 
xious to abuse me, and I don’t like disap- 
pointing you. Just blow off the stesm 
with some of the hardest words you 
know.” ‘ 

Guildford Berton caught up a chair with 
astrong impulseto filing it atthe man’s 
head, but instead he planted it in front of 
the door and sat down tn it, 

“You'll find this the worst night’s work 
you ever did, my friend,” he said between 
his teeth. “Il gave yous chance—a poor 
one—of escaping just now, and you refused 
it Now lI teil you that you will not leave 
this room until the polide take you, unless 
you pass over my dead body.”’ 

Furlong laughed grimly. 

“Very nicely put!” he said. “Why, my 
dear sir, 1 could iift you up, chair and ail, 
and pitch you outof that window there, 
and you know it. But/l shan’t have to do 
that, I think—that ia, if you aré a sensible 
man. Now, Mr. Berton, 1 suppose you 
think that we are to sit here until someone 
comes who can raisean alarm and fetoh 
the police, and that you will have me ar- 
rested?’’ 

Berton shut his lips tightly and folded 
his arms. 

“Jusso. I’m afraid you're going to be 
disappointed. First of all let me explain 
matters, Oh, you needn’t sneer; it doesn’t 
give any additional beauty to that hand. 
some face of yours, I’m going to tell you 
the truth, as you'll find if you listen at- 
tentively, What I told you just now, for 
instance, wasthetruth. { found that door 
of yours unlocked, and 1 couldn't resist 
the temptation of strolling in. You see, 
I’ve passed it so often and looked at it su 
bard, every time asking myself why a 
young men should choose to live in that 
gioomy hole, that my curiosity—and it’s 
my weak point, 1’ll admit—get the better 
of me, Sol stepped in and waited in the 
opposite room—I followed you so clonely 
that if you’d tarned you seen me, by 
George!—and, being in, I amused myself 
with watching you-——’’ 

Guildford Berton succeede1 in supprens- 
ing any outward sign of the start the man’s 
words gave him. 

*]’d balf an idea that you were a—well, 
a coiner. 1 beg your pardon, | had, indeed. 

But I couldn’t see any traceof the work 
about--and | cnow it when I see it—and #0 
{ concluded you were just s crank, that 
you'd got a mental twist somewhere that 
caused you to take to such « grim, forsaken 
hole as this, Then [ thought that J’d wait 
antil you’d gone to bed and clear out. Hat 
1 happened to look in here, and the desk 
lay bandy, and it ocourred to me that | 
might find something in it that might help 





The other eyed him thoughtially 
After all, you’ve got some pluck 
juietly. ‘'You’re a braver 


said Iman (na 


‘ 


a 


me to understand your pecallar charac. 
ter.” 
A sneer that was hall s soow! crosse) 
Rerton’s face 
Al you dor nHeaileve a8he remark 








the mian apparently not at all offended, 
“But, strange to say, it’s the truth. The 
fact 1s, amongst the many trades I've tried 
my hand at, I've done a bit of the detect- 
ive, That was in New York. I didn’t 
stick to lt long; bat that kind of work 
leaves a mark behind, You can’t lose the 
habit of trying to aatisfy your curiosity. 
And you ratesed mine, you did; indeed, Mr. 
Berton.” 

Galldford Berton amiled furiously. 

“You impudent--but go on, my triend; 
your time ts growing short.’’ 

“Not a bit of it,’’ retorted Furlong. “You 
think you'll bave me arrested, but you 
won't, and I'll tell you why. Beoause you 
and lLare tarred with the same brush. 
We're both curious men, Of the two of us, 
Iehould say, you’re more curious than I 
am, but you’re too cautious to follow a man 
into his house and examine his desk, eh?” 
and he laughed. 

“Now you wonder what I’m driving at. 
Walt a bit; I'm coming to ft. [| didn’t find 
much in this old desk of yours to enlighten 
meaboutthe little game you're playing; 
but I did find something that gave me a 
start,’’—he stretohed out his hand andi jet it 
fall upon the photograph of Catherine 
Haya—“and this ja it.’ 

The other glanced at the photowraph 
with an incredulous «neer, 

“No,” sald Mr, Furlong, “It is nota 
plant, and I’m not going to palm off a pack 
of lies on you, But I tell you what lam 
going todo, | am going to make a bargain 
with you. Walt, Better not out it yet 
awhile, for it strikes me that when you've 
beard what I’ve got tosay you'll be sorry 
for cutting up rough. Now, Mr, Berton, 
don’t think me impertinent if i ask you a 
question, Isitea fact that you want to 
marry the beautiful young lady up a the 
Oourt there?’ 

Guildford Berton started, and the color 
rushed to bis face, but he remained silent, 
“Silence gives consent,’’ resumed Fur- 
long, puffing at bis pipe, ‘'I’ve seen a great 
many of the tailr sex in botu hemiapheres, 
and I saay’’—he struck the table with bis 
powerful fist—'‘that that young lady towers 
above them all as—as—a palin towers above 
a lilac bush! Why, sir, if 1 were as young 
and good-looking as you are, 1 should be 
as muoh in love with her as you are, From 
all I hear there isno’ta young man within 
twenty miles who wouldn’t give ail he’s 
worth, and ten years of his life to boot, to 
lead her to the altar,’”’ 

Gaildford Berton rose as if unable to 
contro! himeaelf, but Furlong coolly waved 
his hand to him. 

“Sit down, Mr. Berton. I meant no of- 
fence, I wouldn’t speak a disrespectful 
word of her—aye, and what's more, I'd 
knock any man that cflered to do #o lp my 
presence, Sit down and keep your teimn- 
per. You'll wantall your wits presentiy.’’ 

There was something, a subtie signifi- 
cance In his tone, which carried weight, 
and Galidford Berton sank into the chair 
again, 

“That's right,’’ remarked Mr, Furlong 
approvingly. “And now about this bar- 
ga'n I spoke of, Suppose, Mr, Borton, i 
possers some information which would 
help youln your sult with that young 
lady. Suppose I could tell you something, 
a secret worth ita welght In gold to you, 
something that would make yoar way 
straight and plain, and ensure your getting 
that young lady for your wife—what would 
you say?’ and he leant forward and looked 
hiin straight between the eyes, 

(TO BB OONTINUBD,) 
———P <a 


Rep Noses.—An eminent physician 
writes for the benefit of persons affilcted 
with red roses: “If the red nose arise from 
scrofalous taint, then abstain,by ail means, 


from bacon, bam, pork, salted meats, and 
all ‘high foods, If accompanied vy # ulling 
or soreneen Of the nostrils, with llaviiity w 


awelliing occasionally, then wash tho parts 
about the nose or the face asa wile with 
warm, and not cold, water, Avold ‘pick- 


ing’ the nostrils, Suuff up warm water, 
and gently blow it out, A Iittle thick 
cream or fresh apermacet! olnt.nent geatly 
applied will protect the exposed Irritated 
surtaces, Cold in tue head aggravates the 
allment. To preventthis, wear a hoad-drens 





or batof porous material —not Wo thin — 
such as merino or alpaca. If the redness 
proceed froin tightoees of clothing or weak 
action of tbe ueart, then wear loose c others, 
and take plenty of rest. Wash the body 
on rising with cold water and soap, using a 
flesh brush vigorously, and rab well dry 
tilla glow is produced; aiso breathe pure 
alr day and night.” 
a . -_— 
A London woman's ciub has deve 
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MY THUUGHTS ABE WITH THEE. 





BY T. CARBERRY. 





My thoughts are with thee stil! love, 
My thought are sill] with thee; 
My thoughts are with thee still love, 

Beyon4 the deep blue sea. 


My thoughts are still of thee love, 
Beyond the coean's tide, 

The very same as long ago 
When thou wert by my side. 


No fond friends have you now love, 
Your weal or woe to share, 

To smooth thy ruffed brow love 
W hea overpressed with care, 


A lovely life is thine love, 
Beyond the dee; bive sea, 

And eo sles is mine jove, 
So lar away from thee. 


Though many a mile divide us 
And many a wave of biue; 
My thougsts are still with you love, 
My though are etill with you, 
TT | A ———_$——— 


Queer Dream. 





BY A. ©. & 





monotonous row of bourses on the out- 

skirte ot Kentish Town, It lies back 
from the noisy thoroughfare, and bas all 
the dreariness of atypical surburban street, 
The bov es are ccouped mostly by clerks 
and theic families, or by the u.o16 prosper- 
ous tradesfolk of the neighborhood, 

Not many yeare ago, No, 26 wana lodg- 
ing house, and it# near neighbor, 27, was 
tenanted by an old gentieman and his 
housekeeper. He was stout and oherry 
looking, with a fresh, florid oomplexton, 
which belied hie nationality; for Russia, 
that land of sallow skins, claimed bim as 
her own, 

He waa e prosperous olty merchant, and 
the wonder was that he should live in such 
a dreary shabby genteel locality as Sendai) 
Oresent. But he had taken up bis abode 
there twenty odd years before; ata time 
whenthe Orescent had not gone down in 
the world, but was distinctly ‘‘neleoct,’’ and 
would bave indigtantly resented a bill in 
a window or a brass piate on a door. 

‘Thome halovon days were long past; still 
the Russian merouant clung to the dingy 
street to which, asa young man, he had 
brought his bride, and from which, not 
very long afterwards, she had been carried 
to her grave. 

Between the servant at 27 and the lodg- 
ing house keeper of 246 a gossiping acquaint 
ance existed. And when Mra, Loftie 
secured an occupant for her second floor 
front bed-room, she did not fall to inform 
Maria, next door, of the vagaries of the new 
lodger. 

For twenty five yearsethe good woman 
had let apartinents; yet of all the inmates 
who had come and departed in that time, 
none acted so strangely as the latest—Mr. 
E vane, 

In the first place, his appearance was 
peculiar, and a long, livid soar across his 
face gave bim a frightful and ghastly look, 
On taking the room be hed stipulated that 
no one should enter it during bie tenancy; 
he would make his own bed; his breakfast 
was to be left on a tray outside bis door, As 
to broom and duster, they apparently en- 
tered not into the lodger’s calculations. 
All thie was abhorrent to the housewifeiy 
soul of Mra. Loftie, and when the stranger 
made ols extraordinary request, ashe, at 
firmt, declined to let the room to him, The 
whole affair was eo suspicionn, especially 
are rave no ocf renoes 

Hut he sald be was a stranger in London, 
that he was studying bard for an examina- 
tion, and required perfect quiet and tree- 
dom from intrusion, Finally he offered to 
pay in advanoe, 

Mrs, Loftie was a poor woman. Her life 
was one long struggle to keep the wolf 
from the door, She oould not resist the 
criep crackle ofthe bank note that the 
siranger beid out; so he entered on his 
teoancy,. 

All day he kept indoors, studying, pre- 
sumably; but when dusx feil he went out. 
Sometimes on these nocturnal rambles he 
carried a small leatber bag, such as barris- 
ters use to bola their briefs, In short, his 
whole life was peculiar, and in any smalier 
piace than London would have attracted 
the suspicious attention of those around 
him, 


But bere, in this quiet corner of the great, 
bustling capital,ne passed unheeded, Even 


Nitto ORESOENT consists of a 


Mre. Loftie, afterthe first week or two, 
ceased to wonder at, or think very muoh of 
ber Uooon ventional lodger, 
lt was dark November when he oan 6, 
wanted bul three days to Obristmas 
when al event ooourred which shook the 








6g Dorbood to ite very core, 








nthe <2a0d of December, a bitterly cold 


and snowy worning, the servant of No, 27 
knoeked long and loudly atthe lodging 
bouse door, Mrs. Lottie hurried down 
maira. She had been up with the ‘second 
floor’s’’ breakfast tray, and when she sew 
the white-faced, trembling woman who 
stood outside, ankle deep in the fresh-fallen 
anow, she started back in surprise. Some 
thing awful mast have happened to banish 
the permanent roses from Maria's fat 
obeeks, and to make her dumpy, sturdy 
limbs tremble. 

‘ Oome to our house this moment!” cried 
the terrified housekeeper, clutching fear- 
fully at the elder woman's gown, “My 
master is murdered!” 

She haif-led, half-dragged ber companion 
into the next house, and up the stairs to 
the door of the merchant’s bedroom. Mrs, 
Lottie trembled and held back as the ser- 
vant opened the door and leta gleam of 
wintry sunshine into tbe darkened bed- 
cbamber, But Maria pushed ber in and 
drew aside the curtains which hung 
around the oumbrous, old-fashioned bed- 
aoad. 

There lisy the Russian—dead! In his 
throat wasa deep wound; his blood had 
dyed the white linen, on which he lay, a 
vivid crimson; and in his rigid hand wasan 
open razor, 

‘*Maria,’’ said the lodging-house keeper, 
‘*his is not murder: it issuicide. See how 
be holds thisl’’ 

She touched the razor, round which the 
dead fingers had stifiened; then quickly 
drew her band away and shuddered. 

‘“'There’s no foul play here,”’ she repeated 
in a frightened wi.isper. ‘He has done 
away with himself.” 

An inquest was held, and a veraioct of 
suicide returned. 

The position of the deceased, the absence 
of all trace of a murderer, the devotion and 
grief of the housekeeper, which placed her 
above suspicion—all pointed to self-destruo- 
tion. Yet no motive could be found. The 
deceased was s wealthy man of sixty or a; 
bad no known worries, either business or 
domestic; had, #0 far as those about him 
could say, notao enemy in the the world, 
Yet he had voluntarily cut himself tree of 
life, . 

lt was a strange aftair, enveloped in 
doubt and mystery. But that it was a case 
of suicide no one entertained a doubt. He 
had gone to bed on the nignt of the twenty- 
first; had locked himself in his bedroom, 
which communicated with no other room; 
and inthe morning was found in his bed 
with wounds that might have self-inflicted; 
and tightly held in bis dead hand was his 
own razor, wet with blood, 

Obvious suicide every one said; a strange, 
@ terrible affair, truly. Still in this great 
London of ours there are so many crimes, 
so many mysteries, that this one was little 
more than a nine day’s wonder, 

And aftera time, the dead man’s son 
came to live at No, 27. He carried on his 
father’s business now—hw bad been man- 
aging the Liverpool branch at the time of 
the tragedy—and ne settled down with ap- 
parent composure inthe dreary house at 
Senda!! Crescent. 

He was a sallow, dried-up-looking bual- 
ness man, with notaspark of imagination 
in his nature, Yet one thing he did—he 
locked up his father’s bed room, cumbrous 
four- poster and all, and alept at the back of 
the house, 

Even his pbhlegmatic nature and nerves 
of steel would have been roused had he lain 
night after night in the room, in the great 
curtained bed, from which nis father had 
passed unbidden to meet his Maker. 

So the weeks went on, and the new year 
was fairly on ite way. Mrs, Loftie bad lost 
her ysterious lodger, and had secured in 
his place s young man who was the exac;: 
antithesis of his predecessor. Nothing 
peculiar about him. 

He was just a commonplace young bank 
clerk, with nothing to distinguish him 
from bundreda of his companions—save 
his hobby. And that was ocoultism, Not 
conjuring, or mere vulgar spiritualism, but 
® dilettante study of, and belief in, the 
hidden forces of Nature, 

Mr. Bentley, the new lodger, though free 
from the commonplace superstition which 
meste misfortune in the spilling of sait, or 
death in the chirp ofa cricket, believed 
thoroughly in dreams, or visions, as he 
would have called them: in Fate and in the 
mysterious working of one person’s des- 
tiny with another’s. 

With bim the second epoch of the Senda! ! 
Oreecent suicide commenced. It was the 
careiess young bank clerk, with magic for 
his hobby, who turned an unexpected light 
on that dark mystery. 

One night, as he jay in his room on the 





second floor, in the bed where the my ster- 


ious Mr, Evans had slept, he had adream | 


—@ dream that was curiously life-like and 


vivid—that made him awake in sffright 
and start nervously upto reassure him- 
self, by gezing st the familiar furniture, 
that it really wae a dreem. 

He thought often of this strange, realistic 
vision as be set on bis stool inthe bank 
next day, mechanically adding long lines 
of figures into bewildering totals. He 
thought of it still more the day after, be 
cause the night bad brought it for the sec- 
ond time, And, when it came a third time, 
Mr, Bentley decided to take some action in 
the matter. And bis face was rather white 
when be went down to breakfast. The 
whole affair—the details of the dream: the 
suspicious recurrence of it—was so un- 
canny. 

Mra, Loftie noticed her lodger’s unusual 
pallor when she brougat in his morning 
tea and bacon; and, being what is known 
asa “motherly” person, she promptly in- 
quired if anything was amiss. 

Mr. Bentiey decided to unbosom him. 
self; it would bea relief to tell some one, 
Not that he thought, for one moment, that 
so prectical and ordinary a person as bis 
landlady could throw any light on the sub- 
ject. 

“Tbe tact is, Mra. Loftie, 1 have bad an 
unpleasant dream.”’ 

“Ah,” said the landlady,sympathetically, 
with a doleful sbake of the head, ‘Night 
mare, I know what that is.’’ 

“No,” interrupted her lodger, ‘not 
nightmare; but a very strange dream, 
which bas ocourred three nights running. 
Sit down, and | will tell it you.’’ 

“Three times running! Weill, I never!” 
ejaculated Mra, Loftie,as she took the 
proftered chair, 

“The dream,’’ began Mr. Bentley, wae 
intwo scenes, The first wasa small and 
miserable room, in the middie of which 
wasa table, A guttering candle stood on 
it, and threw a dim light over the ar 
Around sat seven men, They were talking 
and gesticulating. They seemed to be in 
angry conference, 

“At last, one of them torea piece of paper 
into seven slips, and one slip he marked 
with a cross, Then, fold the slips exactly 
alike, he threw them into a bat, and shook 
them thoroughly together, Then each one 
drew. 

They were casting lots, and it fell toa 
tall youngish fellow. 1 remember his face 
distinctly. it was pale and thin, with a pair 
of brilifant, restiess eyes, and a livid scar 
across here. Mr. Bentley drew his finger 
over his face, from his left eyebrow to the 
lobe of his ear, 

Then he went on to the second scene, 

“It was a larger and more cheerful room 
—a bed room, andthe man with the acar- 
red face was there. He pulled aside the 
bedstead, and I saw a great hole in the 
wall, Jarge enough for a body to pass 
through, fhe room grew dark. Every- 
thing, fora moment was blurred and in- 
distinct. Then it slowly became light 
again. I looked around me, the surround- 
ings were different. Here the furniture 
was old-fashioned, and more valuable, The 

bedstead had four posts, and was hung 
with voluminous curtains and valances. A 
man lay on it asleep, I could not see his 
face, it was hidden in the clothes, But his 
arm was partly bare, and just above the 
elbow, wasa circular red mark, I cannot 
describe it ‘more exactly, but it was nota 
birth mark, It was like a tattoo ora brand. 
As I gasod at it, the valance of the bed fiut- 
tered, and, a moment after, the man with 
the scarred facecrept out. He wore neither 
coat nor waistcoat, and his'shirt was dusty 
and tumbled, while the right sleeve was 
rolled up tothe shoulder, Very cautiously 
he raised himself to hia feet, paused a mo- 
ment to gain his breath, and then, on tip- 
toe, wenttothe dressing table, on which 
lay a razor. He opened it, and ran his fin. 
ger along the biade, He went back to the 
bed, At tnat moment the sleeper moaned, 
and turned in his sleep. He lay now on 
his back, with his neck bare, and his head 
thrown on one side, Forthe first time I 
saw his face, it was that of an old man, 
The intruder drew near to the bed, and 
held a rezor close to the sleeper’sthroat. I 
rushed forward and seized his arm, My 
fingers closed around it. Immediately 
above them I saw a mark, red and circular, 
& fac-simile of that on the bare arm which 
lay across the bed. I loosed my hold. He 
bent still lower, and then—then he slew 
the sleeper. After this, placing the razor 
inthe dead hand, he crept away; and I 
woke up, speechless with horror,” 


Mr. Bentley wheeled round suddenly, 
and faced the landlady. She had fainted! 
“I helped Maria to lay bim out, poor old 
genticman, and he’da mark on bis right 





arm, jUst as you saw, sir!’ Mra, Loftie had 
recovered her consciousness now, and abe 
spoke solemnly, and with emphasis. 


“And the bedstead is a four poster with 
damasx furn'ture.’’ 

“Is certainly is very remarkable,’ said 
Mr. Bentley, slowly. He felt ratber elated. 
He imagined the sensation which a paper 
on the affair by E. J. Bentley, Esq., would 
make in a theosophic organ. 

“Which room did the oid man die in?” 
“Seoond floor front,’’ rejoined Mra, Lof- 
tie, promptly. 

‘The same as mine,” cried her compan. 
jon, excitedly; “and it was occupied before 
by——”’ 

“Mr, Evanel’’ broxe in the landlady, be- 
ginning to see the other’s drift, and getting 
exeited in her turn. 

“Quite so, and he was the man in the 
vision. His face was thin and scarred; he 
was the murderer.” 

Moved by one impulse they burried up- 
stairs to the second floor bed room, and be- 
tween them dragged the bedstead away 
from the wall, Then they saw that parts 
of it had been freshly papered. 

Mrs, Lofiile opened the door of a corner 
oupboard, and searched eagerly in it. 

‘‘1t’s gone,’’ she said, at last; ‘‘a little roll 
of wall paper which I kept in cere in case 
at any time we wanted a bit for e patch.’’ 

She grew white to the lips, and the next 
words she spoke were iow and borrified; it 
is awful tofeel that for months one bas 
barbored, has been in dally contact witha 
murderer, 

“Do you think he did it, sir?” 

‘“Sare of it,’’ sald the bank clerk, deci- 
sively. “Look at that!” he pointed to the 
freshly-papered wall; ‘‘ie not that convinc- 
ing?” 

In the evening he called on the dead 
man’s son, 

That astute and univaginative person 
was at first inclined to ‘pooh pooh” the 
whole afiair, and yielded to Bentiley’s re- 
quest to examine bis father’s bed room 
with obvious unwiliingness, 

But when, by dint of strenuous dragging 
and tugging, they had pushed aside the 
heavy bedstead, his scepticism received a 
rude blow. On thie wall, too, were signs 
of new work. 

A great, jagged patch was uppapered, 
and the mortar was still soft, Mr, Bentley 
turew otf his coatand began to tear down 
tne wall. Atthe first touch the loosened 
bricks dropped out; and when he showed 
the rough bole whica led into bis own 
room at No, 27, he turned tothe merchant 
triumphantly. 

“Do you belief in the truth of my 
dream now?”’ 

Yes,’ returned the murdered man’s 
son, and his face was gray and drawao; ‘‘1 
do;and I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for pointing the way to the discovery 
of an atrocious crime. i1’ii track bim!’’ be 
cried, vindictively, and sbook bis fist in 
the air, “He sbaii be hanged for this!” 

“Try to be cool,” said Bentley; ‘‘perbaps 
you can throw some light on the subject. 
You know the details of your fatner’s Life. 
Oan you not supply a motive for the mur- 
der? Did he number this man among his 
acq uaintances?”’ 

Bat bere the merchant failed to give a 
clue, All be could say was that bis father 
came from Russia in bis youth; that he had 
for years led the ordinary, bumdrum |i’e 
ofan elderly manin easy circumstances; 
that he had few friends, and certainly no 
enemies, 

Only one scrap of information seemed to 
throw a faint light on the mystery, though 
the dead man had never revisited the land 
of his birth, he bad twice hinted at his pos: 
sible and sudden return there; giving 00 
reason for a step which would mean ap 6n- 
tire uprooting of old and dear ties, for he 
had lived so longin England that it bad 
become his real home, And be hed nér- 
vyously insisted on hisson acquainting him- 
self with smal! business details, so tat, in 
the event of his being leftin sole charge, 
he might not be found wanting. 


After this the housekeeper was called UP 
to corroborate Mrs, Loftie’s story of the 
mark on her late master’s crm, and this 
done, all sources of information were at an 
end. P 
The dead man’s son was inclined to make 
light of the marx; as, indeed, be had done 
of the whole vision, till proof was given to 
him. 

“The mark which both men had on tué 
right arm is, to my mind, one of the prin- 
cipal points ofthe dream,’’ said Bentley, 
earnestly. ‘lama believer in the supe’ 
natural, and 1 am convinced that tbe fatal- 
ity, or call it what you will, which bas ed 
me eo far into the light, will lead ine on 








the end; and that, despite your present u! 
belief, you will some day admit thal 

| coincidence of the marked arms 1s 
to the whole fearful mystery 


‘“Well,’’ sald the merchant, ratoe! 
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cally, ‘‘we shall see.” He was away from 
the gloomy room now; the tell-tale hole in 
the walino ionger confronted him. He 
was bis usual unimaginative self again—sa 
materialist to the core, ‘Meanwhile, to- 
morrow I go to Scotland Yard, and I think 
you will be brought to admit that my de- 
tectives beat your visions.” 

“Will you promise,’’ asked the bank 
clerk, “not to move im the matter for three 
days? If at the end of that time you do not 
hear from mé, try a more practical way of 
solution.” 

Two nights passed, and no further vision 
came to enlighten Bentley. On the even- 
ing of the second day, as he sat in his room 
smoking, be was turning the matter very 
earnestly over in his mind, He eat think. 
ing and pugsiing till the room grew dark, 
so that his brain was addied, when the 
iamp and his evening paper were brought 
in. He took op the latter with a certain 
feeling of relief, and a decision to trust to 
the chance of a dream clearing things for 
him, since bis own brain had proved ineffi- 
cient. 

Tbe paper had little else in it but start- 
ling disclosures concerning the latest Nihi- 
listic conspiracy—an attemptto wreck the 
Imperial train. The Journal to which 
Bentley lent bis patronage was an enter. 
prising one, and gave full details of the 
trial; may, sven of the personal appearance 
of the prisoners, 

There were ten of them, ail sentenced to 
the mines; and of widely differing ranks 
in life. —Two were women; one & delicate, 
tenderly-natured girl, almosta chiid; the 
otber, an aged matron, through whose 
veins ran sturdy serf blood, 

The reset were men of various ages, and a 
full description of each was given. Bentley 
ran his eye carelessly down the page till 
he came to tne last name but one—Ivan 
Micnolaiveitch, a man about thirty years of 
age, pale and thin, with prominent dark 
eyes, 

“His face,” the writer went on to say, 
‘‘was rendered peculiarly conspicuous by 
a deep and livid scar, which ran from 
the eyebrow across the cheek to the left 
ear.’’ 

Then he threw the paper down and 
started from his chair. 

All was clear now—clear as noonday. 

The man next door had been a member 
of a secret society. 

“Did I not say,’’ soliloquised Bentley, 
hastily pacing the room—‘‘did I not tell 
that sceptic next door that the coincidence 
of the marked arms was an important clue? 
And I was right, Murderer and murdered 
were members of the same band. In some 
way the old Russian must have been false 
to hisvow. The deadly enemy tracked 
him down. His life paid the price of 
treachery. 

‘It’s clear enough to me, continued the 
bank clerk; “but I will secure proof to 
convince other people.” 

He communicated with the head of the 
Russian police, and in a few days received 
a photograph of the supposed man—a pho- 
tograph which Mrs, Loftie positively 
declared to be that of her mysterious 
lodger, 

So the strange, the improbable, truth 
caine out. Yes, improbable though it be, 
beneath the surface of that smoothly- prosaic 
life ran an undercurrent of conspiracy, of 
intrigue. 

Forged, doubtiess, in eager youth, re- 
gretted in cooler manhood, the chains had 
held him fast—till death! 

He was dead! Killed by the so-called 
justice of that stern, fanatic band, which 
metes death to its traitors. 

Not very long bad he lain in his grave, 
yet already he was avenged. 

Hunareds of miles away bis murderer 
was even now plodding in chains his weary 
way towards Siberian snows. ‘ 


DISCOVERIES BY ACCIDENT, 











ANY important aiscoveries have been 
M purely accidental, Itis only natural 
that when scientists are making a 
variety of experiments they should, in a 
more or less haphazard way, hit upon in- 
ventions which bear some connection to 
the matters they have in mind, Of such 
kind, for instance, were the various dis- 
coveries which the vain search for the 
philosopher’s stone unearthed. 

The alchemist of the Middle Ages, who 
was forcibly persuaded that it was possible 
to makea compound which would trans 
mute baser metals into gold,spared no pains 
in hia endeavors to hit upon the formula 
for this miraculous substance. He mingled 
all the metals, salts, and acids with which 
he was acquainted, continzally changing 
the proportions of each, and subjecting his 
mixture to every degree of neat that he 


could command, 


Cze 


It was not strange that the long-continued 
efforts of this kind which were made should 
lead to valuable discoveries in other direc- 
tions than that towards which the patient 
workers 80 assiduously pressed. 

Frequently they cast aside as worthless 
the secrets which were unfolded to them as 
they tolled over the crucible, but they usu- 
ally made records of the results of their 
researches,and these enabled others to take 
up the broken threads, and fc‘low out tos 
successful issue the inventions which had 
seemed of no importance to the men whose 
whole souls were fixed upon the anearth- 
ing of the philosopber’s stone, 

Lord Bacon spoke wisely when he com- 
pared these hard-working alchemisis to the 
young men of the fable, whose father told 
them with his last breath that a great treas- 
ure lay hid in « certain field. 

With frantic eagerness they seized their 
spades and dug and re dug the land which 
they believed concealed a store cf gold and 
allver, 

Bat all their careful search was fruitless, 
They could not discover any treasure, So 
they planted wheat on the ground which 
they had so thoroughly turned, and when 
harvest time canae on, and they found that 
their crop was far better than that of any of 
their neighbors, they perceived that their 
father had spoken a parable to them. A 
treasure lay, ip trath, under the surface of 
their field, but not ofthe kind for which 
they had so assiduously sought, 

In the same way the alchemists turned 
over the field of chemical research, vainly 
endeavoring to finda treasure which had 
no existence, but hitting upon other trea- 
sures, which, but for their patient toil, 
might not have seen the light for genera- 
tions to come, 

The composition of gunpowder was dis- 
covered by Roger Bacon while he was en- 
gaged in searching for the philosopher's 
stone, 

Botticher was seeking for the combina- 
tion of earths and clays which would 
enable him to make the crucible inoat capa- 
ble of resisting the great heat to which he 
intended to submit ingredients tnat he be- 
lieved to contain the secret, when he hit 
upon the process from which the manutac- 
ture of porcelain bad sprung. 

Dr. Glauber discovered the valuable salts 
which to this day are called after him 
while laboring in the field of research; and 
Von Helmont was struggling after the seit. 
same will-o’-the-wisp when he succeeded 
in determining the nature of gas, 

These were all accidental discoveries in 
the sense that those who made them were 
seeking for something quite different; but, 
as we bave said, they wereofe« kind that 
might be to a certain extent expested, 
Other important inventions have resulted 
trom the merest accidents, 

Such was the discovery of the telescope, 
which, according to some chroniclers, was 
made by the children ofa Dutch speoctacie 
maker, while they were at play in their 
father’s workshop, 

Just toree hundred years ago, Zschariah 
Jansen drove a flourishing trade ir. specta- 
cles inthe town of Middleburgh. As he 
was wo! king one day,he heard an exciama- 
tion of surprise from his little girl, who, 
with her brother, had takea some of the 
giasses from his table to the far end of the 
room. 

“Why, look,’’ the little one said, ‘the 
church tower seems cuite near!”’ 

Jansen glanced up at her, and saw that 
she held two giasses in her chubby hands, 
one in front of the other, and was looking 
through both of them at the tower of the 
church which stood at the other end of the 
town. Hissiight knowledge of optics teld 
him that there might be some valuable 
discovery in this simple exclamation of his 
child. 

Hurrying to where she stood, he took the 
giasses away from her, and ‘rying them 
himaelf, found that, as she said, the church 
tower seemed soclose that be could dis- 
tinctly see the shape ofthe weather-cock 
which surmounted it, though, asa rule, 
this was not spparant until more than half 
the distance which lay between his house 
and the church had been traversed. 

He did not allow the matter to rest here, 
but procured some wooden tubes, and 
made experiments by fixing different kinds 
of giasees at various distances apart in 
them. The result of his labors wasa rude 
kind of telescope of which he sold greet 
numbers to people who were giad to buy 
such curiosities. 

Other acoounts say that another Dutch 
glass cutter named James Metius, and bis 
brotber between them, hit upon the tele- 
scope in the same kind of manner; bat It is 
more pleasant to think that this important 
discovery was madebysa coupie of little 
children in their play. 





Jal lle wh was prisoned for his 


effrontery in asserting that the earth went 
round, was led to apply the principle of the 
pendulum toa number of useful purposes 
by the motion ofalamp which swung to 
and fro during a service which he attended 
in an Italian cathedral. 

It is to be feared that this philosopher 
allowed his discoveries to distract his atten- 
tion from bis prayers, 

Onloroform, which has proved such aa in- 
estimabie boon to thousands of sufferers, 
was discovered by cbance, Dr. Simpson 
(who was afterwards knighted) set him- 
selfto find some ansesthetic to take the 
piace of ether, which had gained a bad 
name owing to the fact that several deaths 
had occurred through careless use of it. 
Other solentiste joined him in his re- 
searches, and carefully analysed every sub- 
stance whioh they thought was in the least 
likely to give the desired result, 

One night the party were busily engaged 
in their self-imposed task. They had tested 
every substance which had been selected 
for experiment without anything approach- 
ing toa favorable issue,and were begin- 
ning to feel disheartened by their lack of 
success, 

As one of them was poking about the 
laboratory to see if he could find anything 
else which might be put Into the little teat- 
ing glass with which each was provided, 
he happened upon a small bottle of a dark 
substance which was looked upon more as 
a curiosity than as possessing any useful 
properties. 

With scarcelya thought of success, he 
poured a little of it imto each of the tubes, 
and the members of the party began to in- 
bale it. Forafew moments they seemed 
seized witb an unusual gladness, but soon 
they one after another fell to the ground, 
overoome by the powerful fumes. As they 
gradually came to again, they recognised 
that their search was over, and from that 
Occasion dates the use of chloroform as an 
anssthetic. 

The rollers which are used to spread the 
ink with which newspapers and books are 
printed, are the outoome of an accident. In 
days gone by pelt balls were used for this 
purpose, 

. A Shropshire printer was once unable to 
lay his hands upon the pelt ball with whioh 
he wanted to ink the type. He was pressed 
for time, and caught up the first thing that 
seemed to him capable of serving the pur- 
poses of the miscing pelt ball, 

This happened to bea piece of giue, 
which had fallen from the glue pot, and 
which did the work so effectively that he 
mentioned his improvisation to bis fellow 
workmen. 

Experiments followed, and it was soon 
discovered that glue mixed with molasses 
to give it the requisite consistency, was the 
best possible article for this purpose, 

—_ ——= - > 

A CoLD-BLOODED GRoom,— “Have you 
brought any witnesses?” asked the Rev, 
Mr. Wood, of Bathgate, ofa middle-aged 
couple who had come to be married, 

‘‘No; we ne’r thocht 0’ that, Is’t neces- 
mary?’’ 

“Ob, certainly,’ said the minister; ‘‘you 
should have a groomaman and bridesmaid 
ans witnesses,” 

“Whacan we get, Jean, dae ye think?’’ 

The bride so addressed suggested « 
female cousin, whom the bridegroom had 
not previously seen, and, after consulta 
tion, a man was also thought of. 

‘Step ye awa’ alang, Jean, an’ ask them, 
an’ J’ll walk about till ye come back.”’ 

Jean setoutas desired, and after some 
time returned with two friends, the cousin 

being a blooming iass, somewhat younger 
than the bride. When the parties bad 
been properly arranged and the minister 
was aboutto proceed with the ceremony 
the bridegroom suddenly said: ‘Wad ye 
bide a wee, sir?’ 

“W nat is it now?” asked the minister. 

“Weel, | was just goan to say that if it 
wad be the same to you, I wad rather hae 
that ane,” pointing to the bridesmaid, 

“A most extraordinary statement to make 
at thin stage! I’m afraid it is too late to 
talk of such a thing now.” 

{ne it?’ said the bridegroom in a tone of 
calm resignation to the inevitable. “Weel, 
then, ye maun just gang on.” 

oo 

N £1¢H Bons, —It is well to find oat slowly 
and by degrees what neighbors really are 
before you allow them to be iniimate; one 
soon begins to see if they are desirable or 
the reverse, and no disagreeabieneas ensues 
if little by little you see leas of them. There 
are very few neighbors, even if intimate 
friends, whom one cares to see every day} 
their society is apt to pall if one sees them 
too often. In fact, friendship with near 
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Scientific and Useful 
C. seul, 
TazEs.—No tree should be planted near. 
@r to & house than its own length when ful- 
ly grown, Sunshine should bave access 
@ house at at times, 

lvony.—To bleach tvory quickly, treet 
with @ solution of peroxide of hydrogen. 
Exposare to the sun while immersed in 


spirits of turpentine is sald to be effica- 
cious, 


FINisH.—To make a hard oll-finish, take 
of \inseed-oli one pint, rectified spirite four 
ounces, oll of turpentine half-pint, powder- 
ed resin one and @ half (ounces, rose-pink 
balf-ounoe; mix. 

OasTOR OLL.—Castor-oll is the best foun- 
dation for bair oll. It is used in preparing 
textile fabrics for dying; it is admirabie for 
dressing tanned hides; it is an excellent 
lamp-oll, and from it a very good gas can 
be distilled; it is very well adapted for iu- 
bricating fine machinery. 


Lavaenperm Watsr.—Lavender water, a 
most usefol adjunct to the tollet, ia made 
by adding an ounce of the essential oil of 
lavender and two drachms of ambergris to 
a pint of proof spirit of wine, Place in a 
quart bottle, and shake the miszture long 
and weil, It sbouid not be used for a day 
or two. 


Tover as Woop,—A plan for rendering 
paper as tough as wood or leather, it is sald, 
has been recently introduced on the Conti- 
nent. It consists in mixing chioride of 
zinc with the pulp in the course of manu- 
facture. It has been found that tne great- 
er the degree of concentration of the zinc 
solution the greater will be the toughness 
ofthe paper. Itcan be used for making 
boxes and combs, for roofing,jand even for 
making boats. 


BREATHING AND THY TeerH,—It may 
become necessary to add ‘Breath through 
the nose” to rules asually lad down for the 
preservation of the teeth. A British den- 
tist has been struck with the frequency 
with which carious teeth dre asmociated with 
nasal obstruction, and he beileves that a 
relation exists between them. Moath 
breathing, whioh In such onsen ja enforced, 
may act as a predisposing cause of caries of 
the teeth in various ways. Kxposure to the 
cold air tends to cause inflainmation of the 
tooth pulp, produces congestion of the mu- 
cous membrane and a secretion of stringy 
acid inucus, and dries the mucus #0 that it 
forma a fertile soil for the disease germa, 








Farm and arden, 
"Dry Fooray.—Sheep must be kept in 
dry yards and in dry pasture. Wet foot- 
ing is the one thing that sheep cannot 
stand. 


Roust.—Nothing destroys machinery 
soon as rust. Kerosene is oneof the beat 
preventives of rust, and may be used free- 
ly on all kinds of !ron work. 


FALLSN F£ RUIT.--Ail fallen fruit, wheth- 
er very young or nearly matured, should 
be destroyed in order to prevent the propa- 
gation of insects as much as possible. 


Tue Hoxg,.—The hoe will compensate for 
lack of manure inthe garden sometimes. 
Nothing improves vegetables like a good 
hoeing of the soll and cutting out of the 
weeds, 

Cornoona, —Corncobs oontain more pot- 
asb than wood, If they are used for fue), 
and the ashen saved, it will be the most 
useful and eoonoinica! mode of disposing 
of thern. 

MvuzzLas,—It is soggested that the beat 
way to protect both dogs and sheep in to 
com pel ali the dogs to wear muzzies, Joga 
not muzzied to be shot wherever found 
running at large. 


STAGNANT WaTen,—Cows will not re- 
fuse stagnant water when thiraty, and as 
such water contaminates the inilk the mat 


ter of a plentiful supply of fresh water is 
an important one, 


PoTatoges,—A potato *sorter’’ Ia soIneé 
thing that is needed,and If invented it will 
find ready sale, Apple‘sorters’ have been 
in use for some time, bul a yet potawern 
ure aemorted by band. 


FeRTi.izens.—The value of manure or 
fertilisers depends not only upon the 
amount of plant food they contain but also 
upon the kind and quality, Comunercial 





neighbors, however nice and charming 
they may be, is best sustained by not tov 
onestant intercourse 


fertilizers contain plant food in @ concen 
trated form, while manure containg nearly 
the same substances ina bulky condition, 
and they may be neariy alike in comp 

sition or vary Widely. Every pound f 
available plant food in « ton of Inanuré can 
be duplicated by the omiat, and in a 
sruaiier DUE 
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TERMS OF SUBAORIPTIONR. 
(t# ADVANCE.) 
B COpy OMe Y@Or, 2.0... cceccccccceesccecceces sees OB OO 
B Coptes One Y O08. ...... ccccescecesccesccssscees 3.00 
@ UOopies Une Year, and One to getter-ap of 
CRED. cccce ccocces ceocccese esecccccccscscocss 6.080 
10 Uopies One Year, and One wo getter-up of 
CRD. 0cccce cecceccoccs cccccesocescsoooccccss BLGD 

AGditéons to Ulube can De made at any Ume during 
Vhe year at came rate. 

It le Bot required that aj) the members of a Clad 
be at the same poeswice: 

Memit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Dram, Uneck, 
or Megistered letter, 

Always encioee postage for correspondence req uir- 
ing separate reply, to incure response, 

ADVERTISING RATBA FURFIAHED OF AFPLICA- 
TIOF, 

Address all letters to 

THE SATURDAY EVENING PORT, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Publication office, 74 Sansom St. 


THE ANCELUS. | 


HY JEAN FRANOOLUS MILLES, 


This masterpiece of the great French 
painter bas been purchased by an Ameri- 
oan for the sum of $116 000 and daties, 
amounting In all tl about $150 000. Itis the 
largest sum ever paid for a painting of this 
algo, 

Jean Francois Millet, who died in 1875 
atthe age of sixty, devoted himeel! to the 
faithful reproduotion of sotual ruatic life 
amoug the French peasantry. During bis 
lifetime be wassorely distressed by poverty 
and want, and it was not unlll some time 
after his death that bis wonderful genius 
wan appreciated, 

Gambetta makes the following comment 
on the work reproduced in our etohed 
and oolored oleograph: “Millet appears 
with Lis marked oharacter of a painter of 
the svasuna,tue felds,and the peasants, ‘The 
Angelus,’ is his wasterpiece in which 
two peasania, batbed in the raye of the aet- 
ting sun and full of mystical emotion, bow 
their heads at the penetrating sound of « 
bell ringing for evening prayer at the mon- 
aatery visible on the borison.’’ All the 
original colors, and shades are reproduced 
In fae exmsle, mo that our Oleograph gives 
“The Angelus’’ exactly as seon in the paint- 
Ing itself. Save that it has not actually 
been painted by hand it presents the full 
life, besuty and expression of the work as 
it came from Millet'’s easel, Tne gold and 
red of the setting sun; the dark browns and 
greens of the heid where the peasants are 
working; the falthful bines and grays of 
their peasant costumes; the gathering 
shadow of twilight are all shown with such 
delicate taste and blending of hues, thas 
the picture stends out inspired with relig- 
ious sentiment and devotion. A finer copy, 
and one tn which more skiil is shown has 
never before been produced, The size 
of this famous picture in colors, # 22x 
28 inches and a copy will be sent, all post- 
age paid, toevery one who sende us 82 00 
for one year’s subscription to Tam Satur. 
DAY EVENING Post in advanos, 


“In Love” and “The Peacemaker” 


Are two splendid companion photo-gra- 
vures, They are printed on neavy- 
toned paper, and are in size 12x 16 inches 
each, The subject of the first named 
“In Love” representa a young couple 
dressed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandmothers, sitting under a tree 
in the garden of an old-time man. 
sion, The maiden is sewing and the lover 
after the style of the period, ia paying her 
courteous and Kind attention, In the 
second picture, ‘The Peacemaker,” the 
coupie have plainly hada quarrel. Both 
pretend to want to part, and at the same 
time both are evidently giad of ths kind 
offices of a young lady friend who has jJast 
come upon the scene, aud wishes to have 
them ‘make itup.’’ Each picture tells its 
Own story cOmpietely, and each is the se. 
quel and complement of the other, Pret. 
lier works of art or neater pictures 
fora parlor or sitting-room, could not be 
desired, 

These (wo aplendid companion photo- 
gravures sent prepaid to each subscriber 
who sends us §. 00 forthe Tax Post one 
year, 

if preferred we will send instead a copy 

ithe magnificent picture of “Onrist before 














The Ways of Experience. 

It may seem something of « bull to say 
that experience is probably the best train- 
ing & man may have. For there are many 
men to whom the solution of riddles, of 
which the werd ‘‘experience’’ is the epi- 
tome, does pot bring joy, and who were 
happier far, dull and unenlightened, in 6 
cottage by a bill, than im the heart of « 
metropolis, al] the manifold pulse-beats of 
which are fully known to them. 

Not every one, then, should go to school 
to gain experience. 

For the majority, however, who live by 
action rather than thought, there is no 
college to compare with it. It gives 
strength and courage, and that self know- 
ledge which is better even than either 
strength or courage. 

There is no more acoomplished person 
than an accomplished man of the world, to 
whom experience is as a tonic, and who, 
nevertheless, keeps his heart warm within 
him. 

Indeed, experience may be said to be the 
leaven without which nO man can attain, 
intellectually and spiritually, his full stature. 
Perbaps the converse proposition may be 
stated; that it depends upon experience 
also whether a man shall sink to the full 
measure of the degradation of which he is 
@apabic. 

This, however, involves a knotty ques- 
tion: nothing less than the solution of the 
problem about character, whether or no it 
ia @ fixed quantity in each individual, not 
to be enlarged or diminished, susceptible 
only of development. 

Some think that ‘‘experience’’ is a!) but 
synonymous witha round of dissipation, 
reckless expenditure, and riotous living. 
It is @ childish and absurd fancy, and 
chiefly in the thoughts of unfiedged youths. 

Oould there be, in fact, a more fatuouvs 
msconception of life than the belief that 
he alone knows life, or is experienced, who 
has plunged himself, to the eyebrows, in 
the vortex of debauchery of the world’s 
greatest cities? ’ 

A man in the flush of his faculties loves 
experience as a bird loves to wing through 
the air. But even a good woman, who 
has seen much of life and its secret things, 
and has kept unsullied through all her ex- 
periences, ia at the end less disposed to 
congratulate and plume herself, than to 
shake her head and sigh. 

To a man, disillusionment, though some. 
thing undesirable, is better far than a life 
time of ignorance. 

But a woman grieves over shattered 
ideals, barsted hopes, and the grossness 
viewed closely, of whatata distance she 
had conceived to be divine in purity and 
charm. 

Success, indeed, though not the infallible 
mark of a man of experience, is one of the 
rewards of experience. To some of us there 
is nothing more indicative of greatness than 
success. Greatness, therefore, is, in so far, 
but another name for profound experience, 

‘One of the greatest of a great man’s 
qualisies,’’ says Bamond, in Thackeray's 
novel, ‘‘is success. ‘Tis the result of all 
the others ; ‘tisa latent power in him, which 
compels the favor of the gods, and sub- 
jugates fortune. 

But, on the other hand, we must not 
forget those—and they are nota tew—to 
whom experience is like dustin the eyes, 
It does not increase their difficulty of go. 
img, instead of making life more plain 
They are perplexed by the extension of 
their knowledge, rather than aided by the 
loss of their ignorance. They are like men 
in a desert, who fancy that the farther they 
go in search of a road they have lost, the 
wider becomes the horison of their despair. 

Further, it isan error, though a natural 
one, to assume that those who retreat be- 
fore experience, like a thrashed boy from 
the cane, are in so compassionable a state 
as they would sometimes have us believe. 
What if their eyes are opened to divers dis. 
comlorting problems that they saw nothing 
of before? It may suit their convenience 
to cry over the vexation they suffer in be. 
ing unable to crack these severa) nuts. 
But all the while—perchance so deeply in 
them that no shadow of it shows in their 
clouded faces—there is a sparkle of ironical 
joy in their hearts over what they term the 
sorry mysteries of life. It may be rather 
grim revelling ; but it suits their temper- 
ment, and braces their system quite as ef- 
fectually as the bellow of imUughter with 


which an olu fox-hunting squire acknow- 
ledges & comrade’s good story. 

There's not a doubt thet false scent lies 
thick about the world’s surface. Many 6 
unan, for lack of courage, enterprise or 
strength, goes all his life about it. The 
American, on the other hand, is not con- 
tent to do this) He no sooner finds that he 
is caught by it, than he stops and makes 
another cast. He gains experience. The 
other. who plods on like sheep, may, with 
groans, gain living; but nothing more, 
And it is the same in other matters. The 
man who realises, or thinks he realises, that 
he has hitherto believed in this or that, 
with quite culpable blindness, no sooner 
turns his back on the venerable fiction— 
whatever it be—than be perceives new pos- 
sibilities before him. He may have fallen 
much in the rear of those who are after the 
tox; but what’s to hinder him riding 
whither he lists? And so he snuffs the sir 
with a fresh and inspiring sense of freedom. 
The others may go tailing alter each other 
it they please. He, for his part, will follow 
his humor. 


—_—- rr or oo -- —— 

ALL men who are worth calling men like 
to wrestle with difficulty. If it does not 
lie in their way, they go outof their way 
to find it. One starts for the source of the 
Nile, another for the bleak Antarctic, 8 
third forthe North Pole. Each has his 
hobby. ‘‘There’s no such word as ‘im: 
possible,’’’ said Napoleon; and he was 
never in such high spirits as when he was 
bearing Europe in the attempt to prove the 
truth of hu axiom. No human being cares 
to trot his hobby over a macadamised road. 
There is no excitement in ease and safety, 
and without excitement of some kind we 
sbould a)! rust, body and soul. 

Tus love that endures is independent ot 
all outward and material circumstances ; 
it can be killed only from within. In spite 
of all who disbelieve inthe virtue of bu- 
manity and the continuance of love, no one 
need doubt who looks round inthe world 
he knows. For we all number among our 
acquaintance old couples who have weath 
ered the storms and outridden the tempests 
of domestic life, who have long been safely 
anchored in the harbor of mutual love, 
mutual friendship, mutual esteem, and sv 
have become one mind and one life, their 
love lasting to the end. 


HesiTaTion and vacillation are two 
qualities which count for a good deal in the 
histories of disappointment. A man who 
is not quite certaia which way he means to 
go, and stands hesitating at the cross roads, 
makes no progress on his journey; and a 
woman who has a heap of odds and ends to 
attend to—household duties, letters to 
write, visits to pay,etc.—and sitsdown with 
her hands before her, trying to make up her 
mind what she will begin upon first, will 
never do anything 80 long as she sits there. 

Iy mothers could be convinced that a 
large proportion of the troublesome faults 
of children proceed from errors in their 
physical treatment, much useless fault: 
finding would be abandoned. Fresh air 
and wholesome nourishment, regular hours 
and happy surroundings, would cure many 
irritable nerves, prevent many a fit of pas- 

fon and brighten up many a sluggish and 
torpid mind, 

PROBABLY nothing could have a more 
powertul effect upon social, domestic, and 
individual welfare than the widespread 
diffusion of the spirit of truthfulness. It 
underlies all hones! and faithful work, al) 
right fulfilment of relations, all indepen. 
dence and self-respect ; for he who is in this 
high sense faithful tothe truth will be 
faithful to himself and to others. 

As THE body itself is rather a ne- 
Cessary thing than a great, 80 the comforts 
of it are but temporary and vain ; whereas 
&@ peaceful conscience, honest thoughts, vir- 
tuous actions and an indifference tor casual 
events are blessings without end, satiety, 
or measure, 

THE man who respects himself and is 
conscious that his ardent hope wil] never 
be satisfied does not proclaim his grief to 
the world ; nor, in al] probability, does he 
tell it to his nearest friend. He wears his 





‘ fine linen 





ehirt Of sackcloth, and conceals it under 


The Worid’s Happenings. 





The census taking in New York has de. 
veloped the fact that more than 60 languages and 
dialects are spoken there, 


The grave ot a little son of the late Jet. 
ferson Davis, in Richmond, is decked with flowers 
every day by an old gentleman of that city. 


In a clase of 16 that graduated from the 
Zanesville, O., High School, the other night, J. 
Smith Oarter, colored, carried off the honors, 


It is said that about a thousand elk are 
killed yearly in Oregon and Washington, and that 
the anticrs from most of themare sent to England 
for ornaments, 


A hailstone that fell during the storm in 
St. Louls, recently, and was measured at the Signa! 
Service station there is said to have been nine inches 
in circumference. 


A farmer named Newton, in Summit 
county, O., who last month ate twenty-six eggs on 
& wager, became ill soon after and remained so until 
aday or twoago, when he died 


A Presbyterian church at Forest Grove, 
near Pittsburg, which was in debt, sunk a well on its 
premises, struck ol], and has sold out to the Stand- 
ard Ol] Company for 982,000 cash . 


The reason Prince George has been sent 
cruising on board The Thrush ie with the hope of 
curing bim of love for an Kari's handsome daughter, 
whom it is considered prudent be should not marry, 


The monotony of lite in a Saccarappa, 
Me,, undertaker’s room was varied recently, when a 
ian walked in and wanted to make arrangements 
for bis own funeral, saylug that he contemplated snui- 
eide,. 

Philip Henson, a planter living near 
Corinth, Miss , is believed toenjoy the proud dis- 
tinction of baving the longest beard in the world, 
He is oix feet nine inches in height, and yet when he 
stands erect his whiskers reach to the ground, 


Queen Victoria, having completed the 
fifty-third year of ber re gn, bas now reigned longer 
than any English monarch excepting Henry Iil., 
George LIl.'s sixty years on the throne being left 
unconeidered, as it waeso interrupted with regen- 
eles. 


An Auburn, N. Y., man, who recently 
gave bis dog away to a friend in a distant part of the 
town, was amased on returning bometo see the 
brutéin his accustomed place ons rug. It is sup- 
posed thatthe dog followed bis masters’ tracks by 
the scent, 


According to some one who bas been 
looking over the records of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris the use of India rubber for erasing pencil 
marke was first suegested in or Just prior to 1752 by 
an academician named Magellan, a descendant of the 
great navigator. 


A seller of soap in Brooklyn bas bit 
upon the ingenious expedient of placing in bis show 
window a handsome boy to biow soap bubbies. The 
lad wears mittens, and so tenacious are the bubbies 
that he Is able to bob them up and down half a dozen 
times before they burst, 


While atraveling circus was delighting 
the mill operatives of Fall River, Mass,, a poverty- 
stricken mother issaid to have sold her 4-year-old 
son, Michael Monaz, to one uf the side-show manag- 
ers for $31, The sideshowman promised to make an 
acrobat of the youngster. 


Since the order went forth that all dogs 
in England should be muzzled in consequence of 
many outbreaks of rabies, the number of cases of 
the disorder reported has fallen from eighty-one in 
the last quarter of 1689 (o thirty-nine in the first 
quarter of the present year, and the decrease is still 
going On. 


People in Paris will shortly be able, by 
dropping a balt-franc piece Into a slot, to beara play 
oraconcert. MM, Marinovitch and Szaravady have 
devised an apparatus for this purpose, which they 
have named the ‘*Theatrephone,’’ and they propose 
to introduce it into clubs and hotels, An experiment 
was made in Paris the other day, and was pronounc- 
ed very successful. 


The annual production of I[ndia-rubber 
balie in different countries (in dozens) is: Germany, 
2 850.000; France, 800 000; Russia, 750,000; Engiand, 
630,000 ; Austria, 520,000 ; America, 00 000; italy, 400, - 
000; total, say, 6,500 000 duzen, The demand itor 
German balisis increasing yearly. Germany now 
exports to England about 850,000 dozen and to Ameri- 
ca about 900,000 dozen, 


While a little 2 year-old girl was pisy- 
ing in a yard at Lethonia, Ga,, she suddenly called 
**Ma,’’ but the mother paid no attention toher, In 
a short time the little girl went to the front porch, 
where Mrs, Medlock was, having a small black snake 
firmly grasped in her little hands, Mrs. Medlock was 
badly frightened, but managed to release the child's 
grasp and kill the reptile. The siake did not bite 
the child or make any attempt to do so, 


Astoria, Oregon, rejoices in an infant 
that weighed but 18 ounces, so it ie claimed, at his 
birth a few days ago, His name is George Wasbivg- 
ton Glencross, and his parents have several other 
children of ordinary size. Over his little head can 
be placed a drinking goblet An ordinary sized 
finger ring siips over his hand and up the shoulder 
easily. When born he measured just ten incues and 
ahalffrom the sole of his feet to tne crown of bis 
head, Thé child is perfectly formed, 


A useful attribute of paper not gener 
ally known Is for preserving ice in a pitcher of water. 
Fill the pitcher with ice and water and set it on the 
centre of a piece of paper ; then gather tbe paper up 
together at the top and place the ends tightly togeth- 
er, placing a strong rubber band around the cull to 
bold it close so as to exciude the air. A pitcher of 
ice water treated in this manner bas been kuown W 
stand over night with scarcely a perceptible melting 
of the ice. 


One of nature’s strange freaks may be 
seen at the farm of Jones Stanford, four miles North 
of Flora, Mo. It is acolt, not unlike other colts, 
except s mark in its face. Beginning on a line with 
the lower part ofthe nvustrils and extending W’ & 
point just below the eyes is a perfect outline of @ rat- 
tiesnmake, Ite mouih and eyesare perfectiy forme? 
Un ite tall seven rattics and a button may be distinct 
y seen, and, stranger & he ou ne of e n 
6 raised, be g ab as large as & a 
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A WOMAN'S HEART, 





BYs. vv. W. 
A woman, though she loveth well, 
Can bate with batred's fiercest spell, 
In one quick moment let the snake 
Of distrust ail her trasting shake, 
And lo! the calm of sunny day 
To angry clouds hath given way. 
She smiles: the dews of rosy dawn 
In one swift thander flash are gone. 


A woman, though she hateth much, 
Again can love at sorrow's touch 
With tenfold tenderer love; tor oh! 
A woman's heart is like the snow — 

A pure, white, chilly thing, until 
The blast bestirs ite perfect etill, 

Or (be warm sun stoops down to place 
A melting kiss upon its face, 


Perkin’s Ghost. 


BY SYL OLARENOB, 

















LEVER ase was,I never could get 

( Perkin to understand the principles 

on which my directors carried on bus- 
iness, 

Il always told him that we had a system 
to which we rigidly adhered, and tha. any 
departure from that system would involve 
a new element of risk, 

“Oonfound it!” he used to say—(he was 
rather given to strong language)—'‘‘if the 
thing is safe, it is safe, whether it belongs 
to your system or not,” 

But that was just like him: inventive 
gonius, original ideas, capital suggestions, 
but no notion of business; he never could 
see anything in a practical light! 

“Why,” said be, ‘you advertise that you 
lend money witbout security; where can 
be the safety of that?’ 

So I tried to expiain to bim that we only 
trusted people who were sure to pay; men 
whose position was such, that they would 
be ruined if it came out that they had bor- 
rowed money froma Loan Office, You 
have no idea how frightened these people 
are if you threaten tosuethem, And then 
they are always in arrears; and what they 
pay in fines—bless you! the interest is a 
trifle to it! 

There was one cilent of ours—he was seo- 
ond master at a large schoo), where the 
principal was awfully strict, and used to 
sack every fellow that got in debt or 
signed a bill, or anything of that sort—he 
paid up his installments as reguiar as the 
day, and once be seemed quite frightened 
when he wasa tew minutes bebind time, 
thinking we should have shut up and 
gone. Well, when he had paid it all up, he 
sent in afresh application; but the Board 
sbook their heads, When { told him they 
would not advance again, be seemed thun- 
derstruck, 

“Why,’’ sald he, ‘what is that for? I 
paid the last loan regularly enough; never 
missed one instaliment.” 

“Ah,” sald I, “that’s where it is. You 
are too punctual by half. I don’t mind 
telling you, Mr, Grinigan,’’—that was his 
naime,--“‘only don’t let it go any further, 
that my directors don’t care about people 
that pay tothe very day, They make their 
profits out of the fines.’”’ 

Now Perkin could never see that! 

Well, | was going totell you about the 
ghost. Just about this time Professor 
Kyan and Mr. Daggres had brougbt out a 
new stage effect, which was taking all the 
town by,.storm, and I can’t tell you what 
prices the theatres and music halls were 
paying for the use of it. 

Now Perkin had got an ideaof a similar 
efiect by a different plan. He said it would 
beat the other halis all to nothing, and 
could be done for about a quarter of the ex- 
pense, 

O! course 1 knew nothing about optical 
illusions, but 1 knew Perkin had his head 
screwed on the right way, and in fact I had 
sufficient confidence in him to be sure it 
would turn out all right. 

What he wanted was, tbat I should get 
my directors to advance him a sum of 
twenty-five pounds to oarry out his exper- 
iments, to be secured on the patent, which 
he had provisionally registered, though 
where he got the money [ could not make 
out. 

But I knew very well they would never 
risk an advance on such security as that; 
and as to lending it to Perkin without se- 
surity—whby, an inventor was just about 
the last person in the world they would 
truat. 

However, he talked me over at last, for 
be had such a convincing way of putting 
things, that ne would argue any one but a 
director out of his senses. So he persuaded 
mé that he wassure to make a fortune by 


his invention, and that any man of buai- 
ness must see it. 
One day I broached the matter to the 


Board, but they only Jaughed at mé, and 
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Mr. Sloman, the chairman, told me if I had 
so much confidence in the speculation, | 
bad better advance the money myself, at 
which they lanugbed all the more, 

I was rather annoyed at this, for they 
did not generaliy make fun of matters of 
matters of businese; but | could-not help 
seeing that I hed done a foolish thing ia 
proposing a speculation which I might 
have known—as indeed | had told Perkin 
at first—they would not listen to. 

1 was p'qued, too, at old Sloman’s sneer- 
ing advice, which clearly meant that he 
thought that I had not twenty-five pounds 
In the world, and aiso that, if I bad I 
sbould be a fool to risk it in such an under- 
taking. 

But it so happened that 1 bad saved a 
matter of fifty pounds out of my salary; 
and, ee I felt quite sure that Perkin’s in- 
vention, properly carried out, would be a 
very profitable investmant, I was consider- 
ably inclined toembark balf my savings 
in it. Sol told him that if he would maie 
over to me one half+hare in tne patent, 
and give ine @ control over the expendi. 
ture, 80 that be wight not make ducks and 
drakes of the money, for want of a little 
business like manage:nent, | would tird 
him the twenty-five pounds from my own 
resources, 

He agreed at once, though he phafied me 
a ilttle about thinking myself cleverer than 
he, aud also about keeping my resources 
secret tothe last minute; but I did not 
mind a little chaff; | was toleraply well 
hardened to that when | was only a junior 
clerk, arid little thought I should ever be 
secretary to a Loan Office, 

1 got the agreement drawn up by ayoung 
friend of mine; in fact, the managing clerk 
to our solicitors, He did it one night at the 
Magpie and Stump, when | took supper, 
and he never charged mé a penny for it. 

At first I wanted to give Perkin five 
pounde ata time, just as he wanted it, but 
he would not stand that at ail, 

He eald it would spoil everything to have 
the capital (only think of twenty-five 
pounds being ‘‘capital!’’) doled out in drib- 
blets, He must have it all at onoe, ao that 
he could lay it out tothe very best advan. 
tage. 

1 reminded him that I was to have con- 
trol of it. “So you shall, my boy,” says 
be, ‘I will te!l you what I mean to do 
with it before I spend a farthing, and | 
won’t go toany expense you raise a rea- 
sonable objection to; but I am not going to 
undertake it at all, if I must come to you 
for a penny every simel want acandle; 
and you’re a fool tw wieh it, for candles are 
cheaper by the pound,” 

I told him not to cali me a fool again, and 
observed that I had not thought of candles, 
nor proposed to tie bim down to pennies; 
but it ended in my giving bim the twenty- 
five pounds all in a lump, and the first 
thing he did was toset aside five pounds 
for his own maintenance, 

“You see, said Perkin, ‘I oan’t live upon 
air, and, a8 I want to devote all my time to 
this,it won’t do for meto be distracted by 
having to bunt up the meansof a living, 
Still, 1 don’t want to burden s0 small a 
capital with a beavier charge than neces- 
sary. 1 can manage somehow on a pound 
a week till we yet on a bit; but I dure say | 
shall get through my experiments in five 
weeks,” 

So he put the five pounds in a separate 
corner of acash-box, which he had made 
me buy for five shillings, over and above 
the twenty five pounds, and the other 
twenty-pounds in the larger coin partment 
in the middle. ‘Now,’ says he, “I will 
draw one pound of that every Friday.” 

I thougbt this rather sharp preciice, but 
it very mach improved my opinion of his 
business talents, and | was not half aso 
much afraid of his letting any one ‘do’’ 
him in the bargains he had to make tn the 
first two or three purchaser, but I soon 
found tbat be knew what be was about as 
well as I could twill him, sol thought I 
night 8 well let him alone, 

indeed, most of the articles were quite 
out of my line—jenses and cameras, and 
all sorta of ecientific things, of which I 
oould not even make out the use, 

At first Perkin carried on his experi- 
ments in what he called his ‘audio.’ I 
suppose he was ashamed tocall ita lodg- 
ing, but it was the orly one he had, 

It wasea dreary-looking attic, ina back 
street, in a neighborhood that had been 
aristocratic a long while ago, but had come 
down to be squalid, It wasan enormous 
bourses, and all tbe lower rooms bad been 
partitioned off into small closets, which 


were iet as siseping rooms to nightly 
lodgers. 

But Perkin'’s attic, being the smallest 
room ip the house, bad not been thought 
worth dividing, and yet it was wha: 


should ca a rather spacious spart 














ment, only the slanting roof made !t appear 
mean and stunted. 

There was not much furnitare tn jt, noth- 
ing butatruckle bed in one corner, con- 
cealed by a dingy piece of green baize bung 
upon a line; a deal table, a rickety old 
bureau, two chairs with the bottoins out, 
and bitsof board nailed on instead, and 
one or two boxes, 

But there was plenty of what I should 
call “lumber,”’ but which he ealled ‘‘apper- 
atus.”” Just by the fireplace he had pat 
Up 8 furnace, an anviland a still, all very 
small, but enough for the sort of experi- 
ments he was always carrying on. 

Then there was the carpenter’s bench, a 
lathe, and all sorte of tools, instruments, 
end oddsapd ends. You never saw such a 
medley of vices, saws, chisels, planes, and 
augers,—retorts, test-tubes, crucibles, and 
phials,--frames, colors, and drawing in- 
straments,--bocks, plans, diagrams, pa- 
pers and portfolios, and all sorte of things 
that looked to me like rubbish, though I 
suppose Perkin had a use for them ail, 

In this studio of his I spent with Perkin 
all my time before going to the office of a 
morning, and after leaving in the after- 
noon, assisting in his experiments and 
picking up more scientific krowledge, es- 
pecially about optics and optical 1!!usions, 
than | ever thought 1 could bave got into 
my head. Indeed, 1 don’t suppose | ever 
oould have learned it, only you see it haa 
become a sort of business with me; and, 
besides, | must say that Perkin had a way 
of putting things tbat they seemed easier 
to understand than they areas you tind 
them jn borks, But the books used to 
seem clesrer and easier when you Lad 
heard Perkin’s version first, 

After thie had gone on for about a fort- 
night, | found Perkin getting very uneasy, 
and sometimes a littie nervous, 

He used to listen anxiously for footateps 
On the stairs, and very often he would go 
to the window and look at the two little 
looking giasees be had fixed outside, to 
command a view up and down the street, 
One day { asked him what was the matter? 

“Why,” says be, "I don’t feel quite casy 
here. You see 1 am so well known in 
London; and when a man is known to be 
up to sometning be may be watched. There 
is one fellow particularly, who, if be got a 
hint of what 1 am am about, would just go 
and do the same thing himself, ava per- 
bape get before me, as he haa better re- 
sources. | was watched home from Leather 
Lane yesterday, after | had boen buying a 
piece of plate yiass--such a bargain!—buat 
there! they will never guess what 1 want a 
pleceot plate glass tor!’’ 

As he said this, Perkin looked out of the 
window at his wirrors, started’, anf oalling 
me to bim, pointed to one of the g!asees, in 
which I saw two shabby-looking fellows 
standing at a little diatance from the 
nouse, 

They were engaged in conversation, and 
from time to tine looked sharply at every 
person who happened to leave the house, 

He told me they were the same two who 
had watched him home the previous night. 
I fancied I bad seen thew before but could 
not remember where, 

This decided Perkin upon acourse to be 
at once adopted. Hoe would leave London 
secretly, and continue his 6xperimeéntes at a 
littie out of the way hamlet he knew of, 
where there were no nelghboraat all likely 
to tame any Interest in his proceedings, 

There would bea little extra expense— 
chiefiy the cost of travelilug, and a trifle 
forthe rent of a barn, which wou d :nake 
a very good studio; but thie would be cov- 
ered by the sconomy he bad made in buy 
ing some of the apparatus cheaper than he 
expected, So he set aboat his preparations 
at Once. 

He packed up in agreat cheat all the 
things be would require, including whag 
we had purchased out of our capital (ex- 
cep. the plate giaes, which was not porte 
bie), and some of bis own tools and appar- 
atus, He paid bis arrears of rent, and a 
fortnight in advance, ordered him trunk to 
be sent to my lodgings, and left the house 
by a back way, ouly known to the inmaten. 

I went away and mcde several calis, wo. 
throw off suspicion i! 1 should be wateed. 
One of the men did follow me tor some 
time, but at last gave It up and went about 
bia business. 

That night I met Pergwin at the Magpie to 
make arrangements, Ho was to loave town 
early next morn ng by pariianentary train, 
and take @ place in the Lamiet he hed men- 
tioned, and next day I was to send the 
obest on to biim by rail, 

It then oocurred to ine that, as business 
was rather siack at thec ffice, I might just 
as wel! take wy vacation. I always hed a 


fortnight once @ year, and some littie lati- 
tude as to when | should takeit. So we 
agreed that, if 1 could arrange it, ther 
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should bring the chest myself, and stop 
with nim for the fortnight, 

The next dey I got my fortnight’s leave, 
and made other ntceesary arrangements; 
and the following day | went off with the 
chest torejoin Perkin. He had taken a 
barn adjoining the inn, and when we bad 
fitted it up with the apparatus I had 
brought, and a little furniture borrowed 
from the leodlord, it locked not unlike the 
studio in the London attic, only there was 
not so much rubbish about, 

Here we continued our experiments till 
my fortnigbt’s ieave bad nearly expired, 
and the twenty five pounds capital bad al- 
most been exhausted, 

I may bere mention thai Perkin never 
allowed his personal expenren to exceed 
the stipulated one pound a werk, and | 
did not charge mine egainat the capital, but 
paid them out of my own pocket, 

I may also romark thatup to this point 
the resulta of our experiments wero 
wholly satia‘sotory, 

Our ghost, from avery early period in 
those experiinenta, bad a very iife-like and 
eflective appearance, quite equal, if not #u- 
perior, to anything I have seen done under 
Kyan and Daggres’ patent. The difficu!- 
ties we bad atiil t contend with wereol a 
very minor character, chiefly relating to 
points of distinction between our patent 
and that of Kyan and Daggres aforesald, 
It would not become moe to speak with any 
degree of egotiam upon my own sbare in 
the labor, but it is only just to myseif to 
dociare that I rendered considerabio aaulat. 
anoe to Perkin. 

1 bave already maid that I bad picked up 
some knowledge of optics, and the like, 
Many persons inay think tnat it could only 
be a superficial knowledge, and indeed 
Perkin was rude enough to way that it wasn 
bat a “simattering.’’ 

At all evenia it enabled me to make some 
suggestions which, ! flatter myself, were 
valuable, Besides, be could not have dis- 
pensed with the services of an intelligent 
aesistant, If 1 bad not been with him he 
must bave omployed a stranger, which, as 
Perkin admitted, would have iuvolved 
some risk of disclosure. 

For instance, in some of these exper!- 
ments, 1 had to stend at a certain point 
While he directed upon mea atrong light, 
something like a Bude light, but produced 
by a new process of his own invention, 
and forming @ part of the patent. (The 
specification has been drawn up, and is in 
my possession.) Thin light being reflected 
from my figure upon certain lenses and 
tinirrors, Ny image was projected, by a 
process which | will not descrive, to a cer- 
tain other point, where lt appeared an nat. 
ural as life, The first time | saw it, though 
i knew pretty well how itt was done, it 
seemed quite awful. | wasetruck all of a 
heap, and felt a creeping all over me, But 
I soon got used to it, and did not mind it 
a bit. 

It was on the Monday, as my fortnight 
would be up on Tuursday, that! went out 
for a walk in the afternoon, Just to freshen 
up @ bit after working all day in that 
gicomy piace among chemicals and such 
stuff, and bothering my bead with a iot of 
science, 

I bad walked about half a mile, when 
who should | come upon, altiing upon a 
gate smoking short clay pipes, but the very 
two men whom Wwe had sven watching the 
lodging-house in London. As 1 pamned 
close to them, and it waa broad daylight, | 
saw them mucb plainer than before, and 
this time I distinctly recognized them 
both. 

They were balliffs, and had on one occa 
sion “texen”’ aciient of ours, who had jet 
bis arrears run a leetle too iong. | wae cei 
tain they noticed me, but I paid no alten 
tion thil I got out of aight, when I 
over the hedge and hurried back 
atudio by the shortest cut, 

1 told Perkin what bad occurred, and 
frankly put it to bilan that I did not vLelieve 
they were watching him Ww discover tin 
secret, but in the reguier course of their 
profession —not to put too fine @ point to it 
—to arrest Lim! 

“1 belleve you are rigtit, my boy,” says 
Perkin, “and { ought to bave kuown it 
from the first; but I have been so much ab 
sorbed tn the competion of this Invention, 


Jumped 
to the 


that 1 forgot all about that paltry dei, 
Weill, we must give them the alip if we 
can, Letusonce yet back Ww town with 
our apparatus, and you can go on, oven if 


they lock me up,” 


‘Tbat is the worst of men Iike you,’ #aya 
I. “You've always a lot of difficuitios 
hanging over yor, and If any one tries 
give you @ bit of aw Lift, 16 tm sure to Le 
polled by some oné comlog down on y 
foran old debt,’ 

With that Perk buret out laughing 

AW y eaye ! { . { ar ( ny 
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all! itis only what 1 borrowed to pay the 
foes for registration!’ 

Just then sone one outside says, ‘That 
in bion, Uliswear. I know nis laugh, That 
is Jost the way he always leugos when he's 
took.” And then we heard some one try- 
Ing to shove in the door, 

‘Come. says Merkin, ‘we'll give ‘em e 
frigit. Just let us change piaces,’’ 

| was standing at what be called the 
‘point,’ and be was at the lens, “focuss. 
ing’ me; so he went to the point, and I 
wentto work the lens. Justas 1 had got « 
cap Us! Image of Perkin projected into the 
eontre of the barn, the door yielded, and 
the two bailiffa rashed in, Perkin and I 
were concealed from thelr view, but the 
‘“shomt,” as we called it, stood right before 
them, 

"Ah," says one of them (the one whose 
voles | had beard outelde), “1 told you sol 
There te iat” 

Of course be meant Perkin, seeing before 
bis eves figure so exactly Iike bimu that 
anybody uitgbt have taken it forthe real 
man; though, in facet, 1 was nothing bat a 
reflected sbadow in short, Perkin's 
Ki et, 

Vorkin #truck an attitude, and naturally 
the shadow did the sa ne, looking ag if he 
was quite frightened at belong apprehended. 
The ball fle tried to lay hoid of him, and 

rokod qaite «tarted when they couldn't. 
Wien (hey thought they were going 
aciza the man, thelr bands passed throagh 
notoiog! 

‘Toeo they tried again; but 1 worked the 
ons eo as lo mnake tue shadow fade away. 
Then they got frightened, and ran away 
eean cutoff the piace, 

Perkin did not laugh this time, Here 
nembered that be bad been identified by 
his imugh «a few minutes before, and the 
foar of bringing the fellows back agalp 
kept blu serious, 

‘Cone says be, “we must pack our 
traps, and get out of this inetanter,”’ 

“Leave tue packing to me," says 1, ‘and 
you'll get off aa fast as youcan, Don't go 
outatthatdoor! There is a loose piank at 
the back and you are joss likely to be no 
ticed (iat way, Gout across the Meld to the 
railway a@tation, You know the way 
Poere tsa trainin balf aa hour, and It ts 
we inucn as you'll do to ave it, for it's a 
good twonnies.’’ But he know that ans 
well as IT did, 

Ky this time he bad got out by the loose 
plank, whieh | atonoes replaced, | packed 
everything up inthe big chest as fast as | 
could, and wont to the inn, to tell the land 
lord he must forward the trunk to me in 
Londen, When - got the inn, I found a 
ero@widof bumping in the kitoben, or bar 
parior (for one room answered both pur 
powow), gathered round the two bailiffs, 
who were giving an account of their ad 
venture, LT only wanted to apeak to the 
landiord, and as ho was listening with his 
mouth open to what they were saying, | 
waited, intending to draw hii aside es 
soon as he was disengaged, 

eT'il tell you what ft Is." says one of the 
ballitl4, the one whose voloe | knew, and i 
now saw that he was the biggor of the two, 
“this nero Perkin Is a queer sort of & 
chap.” 

“A very rospectable tian is Mr. Perkin,’ 
eald the landlord I've Kuow’d him for 
aAcnany years,’ 

“Al,” says the biz balllff, “he may be re- 
speolabie, Dut that ts neither here nor 
there. Many’s tne thine I've took htu.,’’ 

“And always bolaved honorableand like 
«a Kout.eman,'’ says the littie balllff. 

‘Hear, bear!” cried the landlord; “I’ve 
always found bim@o, and | speaks of a man 
as | Modes bim,"’ 

“Very well,’ says the big balliff; ‘bat 
that’s neither here nor there, When aman 
is a clever man, and is Known for a clever 
man, whieh nobody will deny but what 
Mr Perkin is such—" 

“A vory clever mao Mr, Perkin is,’’ says 
the iwodiord, 

“Well and good,’ says the big bailiff: 
‘and nobody says nothing to the contrary, 
Weil, here is a clever inan, that gets his 
living by ta.ente; bul when you #66 a thing 
as nobody aver sees the Iike, it makes a 
inan feol queer, Not but what I’ve seen as 
many Sliange things as here and there 


one Weill, we goes in, moand my mat 

Into thishere place —his stujter, as he calls 
it,aa ne as be’'ayot one in London, That 
Is ruin piace, loo, With all sorta of queer 
things, Justiike it is the play, the Devi: 
and Dr. Faustia, or what you see at the 
Vic, where there’a devils, and witches, 
anu such like. tut, at | was a saying, wo 
Kors in, and there we sees Mr. Perkin aa 
plain as | see you, sir!” 


Hewsaid this toa tal, thin man, ina black 
suntof clotues, wilh @® white choker, who 
kept standing sil toe while, and didn't 
drok anything. I thought I bad seen this 
nat before, bul couldn’t quite reeall bim; 
just the samo as | was pot quite sure about 
the baliffeat frat, He filgeted a bit when 
the ballifl spoke to Ulu, but never sald a 
word, 

“As plain as 6ver I see any man in my 
fe,’ Bays (he ilitle balllf, 

“Well,” says the big one, "1 says to bin, 
‘S) we have got you ai iest, Mr, Perkin!’ 
Hi ever says a word, bat he starts and 

ke « lootic akeared, as gents does when 
thev'’re took,”’ 

‘Jos as if be was in two minde to ran 


awavoor fight for tt,’? says the little ona, 
“Tost le rly wavyethe Dig one, Then 
ok eaccastic ifke, and my mate be 
produc # tbe warrant, and showalt him, | 
bays, ‘Mr Porkin, we shail be obiigated to 
Lal you in hexseuulon, if so be as you 


ey; which, lf you alot got 
must pease to Come with us to 
" take acalb t W hit 

Be efor it. Y¥ lw 
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can get it by acne I says this, like we 
al ways does, to comfort bim a bit, for _- 
ig apt to take on a bit when they're k. 
Same time, be would not getout to-night, 
for it would be late when we got to town. 
But that’s neither bere nor there, seeing as 
we sint got him,’”’ 

“Nor auan’t to-day,” says the little one, 

‘Sbutup, Joe!’ saya the big one, ‘Let 
me speak, With tha: he looks sarcastic 
like, and turns bis wal*tooat-pocket oat, to 
show he bad got no money.” 

‘Nor sban’t to-day,” saya the Little one, 

“Hout up, Joe!’ says tue bigone, Let 
me speak, With that he looks sarcastio- 
like, and tarns his wa'st-pocket out, to show 
he bad got no money.”’ 

‘No ure he aint,’’ gays the little one, 

‘Never you mind,’ says the big one. 
“Woat is the odds as long as you have got 
your man?” 

“Well, but wo aint!” save the little one. 

“Tpat is neither bere nor there,’’ says 
the big one. “Leastways that’s where it 
in = oom to bap bis shoulder, and if you 
will believe ine, asl ama living man, be 
had got no sheulder there!’ 

“N» sboulder!’ says the man with the 
white choker (and I could swear | «new 
iis voloe), “# man must bave a shoulder,” 

* You ovuldn’t fee! it, then,’’ says the | it- 
tle one. 

“Hold your noise,” says the big one, "If 
you will believe me, genta all, my hand 
wont right througb hii, and came out at 
his walstouat,’ 

“Ab! and he was there ail the while, as 
pian as that there table,’’ saya the little 
ono, nitting the fable with his fist. . 

“You,; but you couidn’t feel him,’ say 
the big one 

‘“T laye bold of his aro,” says the little 
one, 

“No, you didn’t!" says the big one, 

‘'Weli, | went to do it,” says the little 
one; “but you might as well jay hold of 
tuat!’’ and he teakos a pull at bie pipe, and 
blows away @ lot of einoke, 

“Well, tuat alnt all,” saya tbe big one, 
‘We tries again, ine and my mate, to take 
hold of him, and he fades away by degrees, 
right before our eyes, till there aint nobody 
there! So now, gents ail,” says be, taking 
a draugut of beer froma brown mug that 
was on the table before him, ‘what do you 
think of that? if you can make anything 
of it, well aud good; | can only say it beats 
née, and | bave seen inany a queer start in 
uny time,’’ 

Toe man with the white choker then said 
he could see through itall, and the land- 
lord said hesnouid iike to hear the par- 
son's views, Then this man, they cailed 
the parson, though it turned out be was not 
& parson, but only a ranting preacher, 
speaks up and says, *Tuls is clearly noth- 
ing but witchoraft and deviltry, Tuis man 
you call Perkin is notbing but a sorcerer, 
unless he is the Evil One himself. He was 
y anding there before the 6yes of these gen- 
tlemen, gud when (ney tried to seize bim, 
he vauisved away, by magic and the aid of 
the devil.” 

All the buimpkins listened to this quite 
seriously, and took itallin: They stared 
and looked frigntened, and someof them 
turned and glanced to the door, as if they 
thought Perkin was coming in, with horns 
and atail,and noend of red fire, hey 
were an ignorant set, and the parson, as 
they called him, was just as vad as the 
clodboppers, Just then the landlord no- 
ticed me. 1 was going to speak to him 
quietly, and take myself off quickly, but 
ne would have it out before them all, 

‘Here,’ says he, “iaa gent wno knows 
different. He will tell us ali about it,’’ 

fue ballifis at once deciared that they 
bad seen ine in London in and out, of Per- 
kin’a lodging. I thought it no use to deny 
myself, as tue landiord could prove that | 
had been with Perkin fora fortnight, It 
wan very Well ior mé, a8 it turned out, that 
ne did kuow 80 much about me, So I tried 
to oXp ain inatters, 


{1 told them it was only an optical illu- 
sion, but they did not know what that 
meant. They Only thought it was Latin 
for sorcery. ‘Then ths parson, who thought 
himself very sharp, asked the bailifts 
whether (hey saw me in the barn, No, 
they did not. Very good, Did they see me 
KO intothe barn? Yes, they did. 

“Very good,’’ says the parson again, 
“Now, that shows you what these conjur. 
orsars, YOu see it isall the same man, 
but he disguises himself by witchcraft and 
deviiry.”’ 

‘On no,” says the landlord, “this aint 
Mr. Perkin, I know Mr, Perkin very weil 
for many years, A very clever man, and 
always gol new-fangied notions—not that 
J] bolleve be bas any dealings with the 
devil; but tnis’e.e young man has been 
staying here « fortnight along of him, and 
I’ve seen ‘ein both together day by day, 
and aii meal times, asl may say. Like- 
waya, they balved their meals together, and 
two different Ded-rooms, and was charged 
for two, and paid. Which 1{t stands to rea. 
s0n they oan’t both be the same.”’ 

“Well, but you see,'’ says the parson, 
“i’e all tue same; they were both rowing 
iu the sane boat ’’ 

“Lor bless you, nol” says the landlord, 
“Tals one is a siuuple, innocent young fel- 
low. Woy be paid ail the bilia!l’”’ 

1 at Once saw Lhat this created a diversion 
in iuy favor, Thinking it migtt be weli to 
be on good terms with these people, 1 ae- 
termined to improve the occasion, 

**Yos,’’ says 1, ‘and | will pay for glasses 
round for all these gentlemen, if they will 
do 6 the honor,’’ 

Tue offer was at once accopted, and they 
&.. LOOK grog, which I am afraid was not 
Kod for them; for half these feliows never 


taste anything stronger than table beer 
froa @ar's end to year’s end 
wor ‘ Zine safeat to be friends 





with them, 1 sat down and drank with 
them; and though I was cautious, it made 
me a little lively, for I never could carry 
much liquor. So they got to asking me 
questions, and 1 began to tell then how it 
was done, which only fogged them the 
more; for what did they know about op. 
tics? ~ 

“fll tell you what it is, my friends, 
mays the parson, at last; “] was rignt at 
firet. It wail charms, and incantations, 
and deviitry. Why, be owns that a map 
can stand in one piace and seem to be ip 
apotner. You can see bim in two places at 
once. It holds good with wnat leaid. It 
is ali one man. You see bim here, and you 
see him there, and it looks like two nen, 
so the landlord was taken in, and thought 
there was a r of them, 

They tH 9A coming beck to think I 
was Porkin and Perkin was ine, when the 
landlord says, ‘‘Toet won't do forme. Sup- 
posing one was thé man and the otper bis 
sbadder, would the sadder eat Lis dinner 
as hearty as tbe man, and pay for two out 
of his own pucket? Tbe money warn’t & 
svadder, anyway.” 

Thins satisfied every one but the parson as 
to my separate identity, but they still 
thought that Perkin was a wizard, end be- 
ing by this time heated with the grog, they 
determined to go tothe barn and destroy 
all our apparatus—‘devil’s tools,” they 
called thew. 

1 vegged bard to have miy property 
spared, threatened to call in the police, to 
prosecute the ring-leaders, and everything 
1 oould tbink cf, But it wasof no use, 
They went to the barn, dragged out the 
chest, broke it open, mashed all the con- 
veote to atoms, made up a bonfire; and 
burnt everything that would burn. 

So ali our trouble, all our experiments, 
and all our capital went for nothing, For 
my twenty-five pounds, and mv labor and 
anxiety, what had ltoshow? Oaly # heap 
of ashesand the sbeet of piate glass at 
Perkin’s studio in London 

Any one wonld think that after doing so 
much mischief their rage would be ex 
hausted. Nota bit of it. When the bonfire 
was burnt out, they were just savage 
enough to want a little more excitement. 
Besides, they were egged on by the parson 
and the bailiffs, 

All the while the bonfire was burning 
the balliffs had been hunting about after 
Perkin, They were —— because 
they could not findhim, Then they said I 
must know where tofind him, Then ] 
thought it would have been better for me if 
I bad got away during the confusion of the 
bonfire burning. But I had been stricken 
helpless atseeing my property destroyed, 
and it was too late now. 

By this time the parson bad mounted the 
top of anold beer-barrel, and was bar- 
anguing the mob, telling theim that Perkin 
was a witch, and that 1 was no better. So 
they crowded round me and hustied me, 
and at last carried me off tothe hcrse-pood 
to duck me for a witch, While they were 
rigging up the ducking-stool, which from 
long disuse bad got out of order, the par- 
son loses his temper. 

“It 1 pad my way,’’ says he, ‘these good 
old institutions should be kept in better 
order, If they sbouldn’t, I’ll be——” He 
was going to swear, but he pulled ap short, 
made a wry face, and mattered to himself, 
“No, 1 mustn’t,” 

The moment | heard that, I recollected 
who he was, for I bad heard him goon like 
that over and over again, though it was a 
great many years ago. He was an old 
client of ours in Lundon, and had ran 
away heavily in arrears to the company, 

As soon as I recognized him I wenptioned 
his name, told him who I was, and asked 
him how be would like me to mention bis 
present address to my directors? He was 
quite taken aback; and well he might be, 
jor it was rather a black business, the way 
he got that loan, and bolted, 

lt would not have been a case of County 
Oourt and forty days, but Oid Bailey and 
over the water. Not to speak of other af- 
fairs which the detectives end the Trade 
Protection Society might bring forward, if 
he were traced. 

Well, he turned round at onos, and saya 
he: Allright, If I get you off, will you 
pledge your word, as a gentleman, not to 
betray me?” 

‘*Honor oright,’’ says I; for 1 can tell you 
I did not like the notion of being ducked! 

“Friends and brethren,” say he, “let us 
pause a minute and restrain our just indig- 
nation, It is not for su-b as as, which are 
but worms, as it were,in the dust, and 
must return to the sane, it is not for us to 
set Up Our Own will and j idgiment againat 
what is higher than any human law.’’ 

Toen he went on with some of his cant, 
which I shall not repeat, for I don’t like 
naming what there is no occasion for, 1 
was brought up serious myself, but | 
would rather not make too free with names 
and things we bold sacred, 

“This machine,’ says he, “is out of 
order, You have been trying to get it 
rightand can’t. it never went wrong be- 
fore. I am certain it wasin good order at 
the last ducking. Will the oldest inhabi- 
tant gainsay me?’’ 

Eitner the oldest inhabitant was not pres. 
ent, or he was not old enough to remember 
the last ducking, for no one answered yea 
or nay, 

“Now, my dear brethren,” says he, ‘‘is 
not this for a sign and token to us that this 
is not to be? ~=Wouat is to be will be; and it 
see'us that it is ruled that this man is not 
to be ducked. Is it not our bounden duty 
to submit to a higher will, and let the poor 
man go?’ 

Whiie he went on improving the ooca 


sion, the fellows who had charge of me 
soosened their hold, and gathered eer 
round 








| Die,” and she began to cry 





Finding myself released, I looked round, 
saw I was not likely to be noticed, and 
quietiy slipped away. I never stopped 
running tili I got to the ratlway station, 
tnough I did not save much time by this, 
as i bad half an hour to wait for the train. 

The bailifis, who bad followed me, came 
up totown by the same train, and as Per. 
kin was waiting for me at the London ter. 
minus, instead of keeping out of the way, 
as he ought to bave done, they just caught 
him nicely. Then they executed their 
warrant, and took Perkin off to Whitecross 
Street, where he spent the night as jolly as 
if he had been at home, 

Next morning I drew my other twenty- 
five pounds out of the bank and borrowed 
s a from my friends, which I have since 
repaid, 

paid off Perkin’s debt and got him out, 
He was much distressed to find that hisap. 
paratus was destroyed; but, to compensate 
me for my losses, he usade over the entire 
property of the patenttome, I am, there- 
fore, at this moment the sole proprietor of 
Perkin’s Ghost, At present, however, I am 
not in possession of the requisite capital to 
carry out this admirable invention to any 
practical result. 

Perkin bimeelf seems to have lost ali in- 
terest in the matter, and is now seeking to 
raise capital for certain other inventions, in 
which | confess I bave no confidence. 

For ny own part, lam quite convinced 
that a fortune isto be made by the jadic 
ious development of tbis ingenious illu- 
sion, and if any gentleman will come for- 
ward with the limited capital required,— 
say, twenty or thirty pounds,—I am willing 
to make over to him one-half share in the 
patent; but as I should not Jike my direc. 
tors to Know anything about it, correspond- 
ence had better be private and oonfider.tial, 
say by weans of an advertisement in the 
second column of The Times, under the 
heading of “Perkin’s Ghost,’’ 


_—_ Po 


Mr. Critchley. 


BY PEROY VERE. 














HE snow was falling, and as the stream 

of workpeople was let forth from the 

gates of Uranston and Co.’s dingy old 
Biackford the wind tossed the featbery 
flakes around them in the darkness, mak- 
ing the toilers all the more anxious to get 
to their homes, 

Every now and then a waft of hurrying 
voices swept back with the guat, 7, to 
its final breath at the door of Oranston 
and Oo.’s counting bouse, where the ‘'Co,”’ 
were sitting, cheerless and dreary. 

How Jared Oritchley came to be at once 
the ''Co.,” the head, the tall, and the body 
of the firm of Cranston and Oo., worsted 
spinners and manufacturers, is a matter of 
industrial history. Hard words were said 
of him by the Cranstons, whom ne had 
ousted; by the trade rivals, whom he had 
outwitted; and by the work people, whose 
wages he bad cut down, 


Jared wasof the rugged type. Nature 
had not in bis case given external polish 
to a casket devoid of inner value; nor had 
education veen able to make up for nataral 
deticiencies, And, worse than ail, he had 
never been in love! 

He remainei In the counting house long 
after everybody eise had left. 

When nine o’clock struck, he got up 
from his seat, donned his top coat, and 
nearly throttied bimself black in the face 
with his muffler, 

Where was he going? He didn’t know. 
He didn’t care. 

He crossed the mill yard, and looked up 
through the falling snow at the gaun!, 
many-storied factory. 

He looked again. What was that? Some- 
thingy white at one of the windows! 

“Why, it’s a woman!” he exclaimed, 

The next moment, whatever it was, it 
had vanished, 


‘‘A woman locked in, I suppose,” he sald 
to himself as beturned back for the keys. 

He then proceeded to the ponderous mill 
door, unlocked it, entered, locked it 
again on the inside, and then, lamp in 
hand, asoended to the third story, where he 
had seen the figure. 

Another key, another unlocking and 
locking, and be found himself ina large 
room that extended the full length of the 
factory, the rays of bie lamp shedding 4 
sort of luminous haze over the forest of 
belting, shafting, and !ooms which spread 
all around him, 

He stood still for a moment and listened. 

‘‘Halloo, there!’ he shouted. 

The silence of the dead! 

He now made the circuit of the rooin, 
but the woman did not appear. 

He then waiked to the room where the 
cran6 was worked, and there, in cone oor- 
ner, 8aW a pile ot loose wool. He looked 
fixedly at the fibrous material fora ful! 
minntée, and then thought he saw it move. 

‘Come out o’ that wool this instant!” he 
cried. 

This was sufficient. 

From the tangled mass of wool there 
rose, |ike Venus from the foam, a young 
giri of about nineteen, tall, fair, and beau- 
tifal, who bent her head with confusion, 
and kept her eyes drooped before him, 

——— have you been doing nere?” he 
said. 

‘Stopping: that’s all,” she answered, 
still not daring to lift her eyes. 

‘Locked in, do you mean?”’ 

‘No,” 

“Wi at! stopped in on purpose?’’ 

“Yes,” 

“Good gracious! What for?’’ 

' Because —oh, sir!—because I’m misers 
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on like that, Tell me ali about it.” 

In atew simple, faitering words, she wid 
him bow she bad qusrrelied with ber ais- 
ter, with whom sbe lived, and that this 
‘and something else” had made herso un- 
happy that she bad determined to remain 
in the miilall night. She finished by im- 
ploring her masterto let her stay where 
ahe waa, 

“It’s wo ridiculous, you see,’”’ he urged; 
“besides, you'd “ie of cold and hunger.”’ 

“No, 1 sboaldn’t,” she said; “I've got 
some breaed.”’ 

This was the most bewildering business 
that ever Mr, Oritcbley bad had to deal 
witb. 

“Something must be done,” he said, in a 
tone of embaressment; ‘to—to—to put you 
im You didn’t tell me your name, did 

ou?’ 

, ‘‘Mary Minson,’’ 

‘So you've quarrelled with your sister, 
have you? Have you no other friends?”’ 

“No,’? 

‘None at all?”’ 

“Weil, there’s Jack; but he’s behaved 
the worst of all.” 

‘Oh, there’s Jack, is there? I see,”’ 

Of course, ten thousand Jacks were 
nothing to bim; still, he would have pre- 
ferred that no Jack bad been mentioned, 

“Who ie this Jack?’’ 

“Jack Fietcber,”’ 

“What! my engine man?” 

“Yes,’’ 

‘‘Well, 1’ll go and find him,” 

“No, sir, you mustn’t,’”’ spe entreated, 
advancing from the fibrous bed with tear. 
ful eyes, 

‘But I shall, I tell you, and I’ll bring 
him here.’’ 

“] won’t see him,’’ 

“Yor, you will; I’m now going to lock 
you in again.”’ 

“No, no; let me go!’’ 

“Oh, you'll go now, will you?’’ 

“Yos, 1 will.’’ 

“And where will you go?”’ 

“Heaven knowe!” 

‘Tuat decides me; I’m off,’’ 

Sue tried to escape through the door as 
be opened it, but he was too quick for her, 

As sbe heard his footeteps descending the 
stairs, ber heart sank wituin her, but her 
native courage speadily returned, She 
would throw herself from the window 
ratber than be compelled to humble her- 
self before Jack. 


Mr, Critchley went to Mrs, Fletcher’s 
cottage, just outside tbe mill yard, and put 
the oid lady in a terrible flutter by inquir- 
ing for Jack. He wasn’t at home, but 
might be over at the Green Dragon. 

Thither the manufacturer went, and there 
Jack was, unwashed, and very much in- 
toxicated. 

“Come out; 1 want you,” said Mr. 
Critchley. 

Jack obeyed ina dezed sori of a way, 
and followed his master to the boiler 
house, 

“Jack, I’m ashamed of you,’ said the 
miliowner, 

‘“Oert’nly, sir,’’ acquiesced the muddled 
engine-man. 

‘Mary Minson’s locked up in the mili,” 

“All the better—she’s out o’ mischief.’’ 

“Jack!’’ 

“Look y’ ere, sir, tbat there isn’t me, an’ 
I'll tell y’ all ’bout it—that there girl, she’s 
no good ’t nobody. Las’ Sunday sh’ let 
spurinten’ent Sunday school walk home 
wihber. Yes, sir, an’ I won’tspeak to her 
no more, 

‘*You’re a fool, Jack; come with me into 
the mill,’’ 

“Not me.”’ 

‘Come, 1 say: you must. Mary must be 
got away.’”’ 

‘‘Leave Mary alone, Mr, Critchley; sh’ 
not your girl.’”’ 

“Jack, if you don’t come with me I shall 
discharge you.’’ 

This was an ultimatum that Jack, tipsy 
as he was, durst not defy. 

Without anotber word he followed his 
master into the mill, 

Mr. Critchley led the way straight to the 
corner where be bad left the girl. 

Bat Mary had vanisbed! Tne mound of 
wool was turned over and over; every nook 
and corner of the room was searcued; and 
the place was made to echoa hundred times 
with toe name of ‘*Mary!”’ 

Jack was sober enough now, 

‘‘Let’s hurry down into the yard, and see 
if we can find any trace of her there,’’ he 
sald, with genuine alarm. 

They rushed into tbe mill yard. 

Whilethe search is proceeding, let us 
return to Mary. as she was ieft in that 
great, dismal, third story room, alone, 

All the usual avenues of egress were 
clossd to her. She cast a desparing glance 
of appeal towarda tue windows. She rush- 
ed at the door and shook ii with all her 
strength, It was po use; it would not 
yield. 

Sbe ran to the hoist, but that could not 
be worked unless the steam wason, Then 
she betuought herof the crane, and won- 
dered if thatcould belp her in any way. 
Sie wentto the crane door (the upper 
portion of which was giass), and looke: 
out. There was the rope dangling in mid- 
air outside, with an iron nock at the end of 
it. Ab, if the rope bad only been hanging 
to the ground—as it was eo frequently dur- 
ing ths day—sbe might have ventured to 
let herself down it. 

She opened the crane door and looked 
out, and a rush of snow met her full in the 
face, and drove ber back for an instant, 

lt only by some means she could get bold 
of the rope! But bow? Looking around 
her eyes fell upon along iron rod witb a 
crook at the end Spe enatched it up, and, 
witb great exertion cor trived to reaco tne 
rope witn it, Then she pulled and pu , 
mntil she was able t ay i [ow 





her bands, when she forced it out to its full 
lengtb, until it reached the ground. 

She had seen the factory boys siide 
down the rope when it was in thie position 
many atime, and she resolved to do the 
fame, 

Listening for a moment, she heard foot- 
~“—- ascending the stairs, 

ith one desperate effort she seized the 
rope, end clinging to it witb her knees as 
well as her bands, ewung herself oat into 
the suowy night, and sild down to the 
ground, Then away she sped over the 
snow, never stopping to take breath until 
she was at a safe distance from the will, 

As for Mr, Critchley and Jack,they were 
not long in discovering bow the caged bird 
had escaped. 

“Jack, thisisall your doing,” said the 
milaowner, 


‘No, sir, it’s your doing,” objected Jack; 
“sbe might bave stayed till next Curiat- 
mas before I’d have bothered about her.” 

“You’re an ungrateful hound,’ said Mr, 
Critchley; ‘not worthy to t'e the giri’sshoo 
strings.’ 

‘Well, they can tle ’em aa likes.” 

“Bat won’t you go in search of her?’’ 

“Not a stride,” 

“Then you'd better go home,”’ 

“All right; good night,” 

Jack returned to the Green Dragon, and 
Mr, Critchley went away to bis locgings. 

Jared spent a miserable night, and could 
no. get Mary Minson out of his thoughts, 

Selfish, grasping, greedy, grumpy Jared 
Oritobley was in love at last! 

The next day the head of the firm of 
Cranston avd Co, went early to the mill. 

The engine had hardly been running 
half an bour, when he set out upon a tour 
of inspection through the different rooms. 

Presently he walked into the third-story 
roow, and boidly passed up the centre, 
looking about ina mechanical sort of a 
way. 

At last he lifted his eyes to Mary’s looms, 

Mary was there, just as if nothing bad 
Lappened, 

After breakfast be dispatched a messen. 
ger for her to come to his office, 

‘Weil, you did a pretty thing last night,” 
he said as 800n as he entered tue room. 

“It was the only way out of the difficul. 
ty, sir,’’ she said, ‘end [ am very sorry,” 

‘Ob, don’t be sorry,’’ said the manufac- 
turer; ‘‘can nothing be done for you?’ He 
had meant to have mentioned Jack in some 
way but the name stuck in hia throat, 

we all right, Mr, Critchley,’ said the 
girl. 

‘Have you nade it up with your alster? ’ 

“Yeos,”’ 

“And with—with—what wasl going to 
say? Ob, 1 was going toask you if you 
never thought of getting out of the mili?’’ 

**How do you mean, sir?’’ 

“Improving your pvaition.”’ 

‘(1 don’t complain,” 

“Bat youcught to; let me help you to 
sometuing better.” 

“*} don’t understand, sir,’’ 

‘Ou, you're a great ddal too good for a 
common factory girl’s life, You're pretty 
enough to be a real lady, Mary.” 

‘*Let me get back to my looms, sir.” 

‘Yes, but let we just say this, Mary: I 
like you very, very mach, and {’m a bach. 
elor, Mary; ard I’ve been thinking it would 
be advisable that I should marry, Mary; 
and there’s no one | ve seen that—”’ 

Before be coald finish the sentence she 
bad fied in alaria. 

Oace or twice every day Mr. Critchley 
made an excase for seeing Mary, who now 
began to blush when she saw bim, and 
scemed embarrassed in his presence. 

As she was returning from the piece 
room one day Jared contrived to be in the 
way. 

‘‘Have you thought over what [ said, 
Mary?’’ he whispered, tenderly. 

‘‘A great deal,’”’ was the reply, and she 
passed on. 

Another day he met ber going tothe west 
room, 

“Do you never take a walk of a night, 
Mary?’ he inqatred. 

“Only on Wednesday nights,” said 
Mary, 

‘‘And where do you go then?” 

“To the Sunday-schoo! singing class up 
at Weltham: that’s all.’ 

Wednesday night came, and the manu- 
facturer sauntered forth across the fisids in 
tue direction of Weitham. 

He had firmly resvived to maké Mary an 
otfer of marriage, cone what might. 

After mach loitering about in the neigh- 
bornood of leafiess nedgerows and bare 
fences, heat last neard the volces of ap- 
proaching girls, and be knew inatinctively 
tuat Mary was amongst them. Waoen they 
came up, Mary uttered a |ittiecry of alariw; 
he spoke to ner, and her companions fled 
onward with a giggie. 

“Mary,” he said earnestly, ‘I have 
walked out bere on purpose to mest you,’’ 

“Meet me!’’ she exclaimed, 

“Yes, 1 want to teil you I love you, 
Mary. I want you to be my wi'e;”’ and he 
seized both her hands and held them firm- 
ly. 

Tih me go!” she cried, 

“Not until you have promised.’’ 

‘‘J.ot me go!’’ abe cried. 

“Not until you have promised.’ 

‘Let me gol” she continued to cry. 

Tue next moment he was only toogiad to 
let ber go, for he felt a sudden stower ot 
biows descend upon bis bead, face, and 
body, to the accorppaniment of words of 
demoniacal import, 

When he came round he found Jack 
Fletcher standing over him batning his 
face. 

‘Where am I?” he groaned, 

sir, forgive me!" ploaded Jack; ‘I 
ought it was the saperintends I > 








“Where is Mary?’ murmured Mr. 
Oritebley. 

‘‘Here, sir,” said a faitering voice, 

“Are you and Jack friende?’’ 

“I suppose eo, sir,’’ said Mary. 

“We've done quarreling now, Mr. 
Critohley,”’ added Jack. 

‘Very well, then, see her home, Good- 
night, and mind you don’t make a mistake 
of this sort again. Jack.” 

"Tue best of asare liable to make mis- 
takes sometimes, sir,” said Mary, with a 
touce of a meaning that was not misunder. 
stood by ber master. 

There were more “good-nights,” and 
then they parted, and the work at Beckside 
Mill went on tn the old jog-trot fashion the 
next day and many a‘‘next” day after that, 
and though Jared Oritebley continued a 
bacbelor to the end of the chapter, Jack 
and Mary soon afterwards were made man 
and wife. 

Still, Mr. Critchley somehow fancied, for- 
6ver that, that onoe upon a time, he vad 
been perilously near being marriec,and he 
would often mutter to bimeeif, ‘Ah, there’s 
many a slip ’twixt cup and lip!’’ 

SSR See Ben Sn 

MBEIING THB DIFFIOULTY. — James 
Sunith, the author of those “Kejected Ad- 
dresses,’’ which according to a_ literal 
minded man, were ‘*#o good that there 
sesmed to be no reason why they should 
have been rejected,” suffered some incon- 
venience from bis name, Yet he was 
amply able to take care of himself in the 
= being willing to use heroic reme- 

68, 

Itonce happened that another James 
Suiith came te live in the house where Le 
had long resided, and immediately there 
arose a variety of complications froin let- 
ters wrongly delivered and visitors per- 
plexed, be poet determined to put an 
end to this difficulty. So he called upon 
the nea#-comer, and inforined hii that he 
must leave. 

‘Bat woy shoald I| leave?’ asked the 
intruder, 

‘‘Because,’’ was the ooo] reply, ‘‘you are 
James the Second, and you must abdi- 
oate.”’ 

The namne Sinith suggests an anecdote of 
Bayard Taylor, who, one night at a party, 
was greatiy bored by the persistent at- 
tempts of a guest to discuss sun myths, No 
matter where the conversation strayed ,this 
individual was sure to drag it back to sun 
myths, 

“Dd you ever think that the name 
Smith, so common tn all countries, is de- 
rived from sun myth?” asked ‘Taylor, mis- 
chievoualy, 

“No, indeed!’’ was the reply, 

“Undoubtedly. Sun myth, Samytb, 
Smyth, Smitb!’’ 

Every one laughed, and the poet had 
been successful in banishing the thread- 
bare subject. 

No wouder that certain names arouse the 

rejudice of the fastidious, The Duke of 

ewogstis once received from a newly: 
arrived clergyman, named Kose, a written 
application fora days fishing. Thus his 
answer ran:— 

“The Duke of Neweastie cannot omply 
with Mr. Nose’ request, 

“P, 8.—Finding Mr. Nose's name is Kose 
he is pleased to grant his requeat.’’ 

————_—_<—<_ - >... 

His OwN MesssnagrR.-—No one enjoys 
feeling that he nas been the object of a 
clever trick; yet there are olrcumstances in 
which pique must yield to the bumor o! 
the situation. In the dsya when Ualifor- 
nia did not seem as near the Kast as travel- 
ing by rail hag since made it, a inan enter- 
ed the office of a San Francisco banker,and 
said — 

‘“] want exchange forthison New York.” 

“Ail right. What Is it?’’ 

Tbe man looked around bim fearfully 
and then brought out a packet, 

‘It’s twenty five thousand doliare in 
green backs,’ 

“T guess | can do it! (Going eaat?’”’ 

“Yes; I’m going to morrow, I don't 
waut tocarry all this with me, Couldn't 
doit. Sure to get robbed. So give me a 
draft.’’ 

“Oh, seeing it’s you, one per cent,—two 
bondred and fifty dollars,’ 

“It goes,”’ 

The banker made out a draft on New 
York, and as he handed it to the man, ask- 
ed bim if be would mind taking along a 
smal! parcel, to be delivered in New York 
to the vanker’s brother, 

The man was willing to undertake the 
errand, and the banker having gone Into 
the otber room, presentiy returned with 
the parcel, 

“Jast pat it jn your valine, and don’t 
lose it, will you?” 

“17 Ll take the best care of it.” 

“Thank you, (ood bye. Pleasant trip,’’ 

Arrived in New York, the Californian 
went to the address and delivered the 
package. He then presented his draft. 
The nan opened od erage and gave nim 
the identical twenty hve thousand dollars 
he had deposited in San Francisco. He 
nad carried them ali the way himeelf, 

_ —_>- >_> - 

Is THIS @ portrait of your runaway hus. 
band, madam?" inquired a detective, ‘I 
took a snap sbot at bim with a concealed 
cainera as he wea entering the door across 
the street from me.” 

“J am not exactly sure,’’ eaid the lady, 
doubtfaily. ‘This is # rear view, What 
king of a bullding was it?” 

“Jt was a saioon, madam,” 

“'M—yes. What tiie f tho day?’’ 

“It was 11:45 A.M.” 


‘There is no doubt about its being his 
portrait,’’ she said, decidedly “] can rec 
gnizs biim by the sal n and the 
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AT HONE AED ABRUAD. 





Hamilton, 0., haa a mysterious vs ’, 
He isa man of about forty-five, and dur- 
ing the several weeks be bas spent aboat 
the town no one has been able to get a ain 
gie word from him, “He carries a bundie 
to which be olings all the time, using it at 
night for a pillow, What it contains no 
oue knows, Hesieeps in an open wheat 
field, He bas never entered « dvor, never 
asked for food or been given a moutbful of 
food and put in the day walking up and 
downthe pike. He visiiaa spring where 
he drinks copiously, but what bo lives on 
outside water, or what his name is no one 
fas been able to asoertain.”’ 

The Bengal police has published the fol- 
lowing extraordinary warning to passen- 
gere at all the siations on the Kastern Ben. 
gel Railway: ‘‘Passengers are hereby oau- 
tloned against taking anything to eat or 
drink froin unknown persons, as there are 
many who live by polsoning travoilera, 
They first of all court acquaintance with 
passengers, and then gain their confidence 
on the plea of being follow travellers going 
to the same place. When they roach a 
place convenient for the purpose they pois 
on the water or food of the passengers, who 
become insenaibie, and they decamp with 
all their property.’’ 

Pine Grove, a hamiet near Dougilasvilie, 
Texas, boaste of a girl not quite ten years 
old, who te five feet ten inches tall. She is 
the daughter of an engineer who ia bim 
self a giant in sise, while his wife is ax anid 
one-fourth feet in bhelgit. The girl, ber 
parente say, was an usually smal), sickly 
baby, and didn’t show any remarkabio 
growth untilehe wasabout #ix years ol, 
‘She is stout and has the strength of a 
man, but her mind is feebie, or oise has 
been #0 outstripped by her body as to give 
itno chance to develop, The young giant- 
ems presents a most remarkrbie spectacie 
with ber childish face and dress, seated 
playing in the sand or amusing herself 
with a doll,’’ 

A daring attempt at highway robbery 
was frustrated near Milistone, N. J., Wed- 
nesday, by a woman’s bravery. William 
Dilley, a Belle Meade merchant, wan driv- 
ing over a lonely road whentwo young 
men sprang upon him and halted his horse, 
They dragged him from the buggy and 
were rifilng his pockets when a young wo. 
man who waa him produced trom her 
pooket a small revolver and opened fire 
upon the robbers, One of them hada hoie 
in bis cap and another a bullet-torn coat be. 
fore they got outof the range of the plucky 
women’s weapon, Warrants were issued 
for two notorious charactors, who were 
recognized as the assailants of Dilley, but 
wien officers attempted to serve the war- 
ranta they were beaten off by a mob of 
ruffians, 

One evening last week, Mra. Haver, of 
Colunrbus, O., heard a noise in ber «itehen 
and securing a revolver went to investigate 
and found aman with a handful of ailver 
knives and forks, ‘‘Pat those things back 
inthe drawer,’’ ahe commanded, pointing 
the revolver atthe thief. tie did m very 
quickly. ‘‘Now turn your pockets Inaice 
out, you pave got some more,” ordered 
Mrs. Haver, The fellow had sumimoncd 
his courage by this time, and he refused to 
comply with the oommand, Mra Haver 
was determined to inake bit do wa aii 
wanted, and sadvenced upon him, ‘Tie 
thief made a dive for the door, and succe 


ed in getting out, but Mra, Haver foliow:ed 
and cried, “Stop, or I'll shoot!" He 
stopped and she held the weapon over 


bins antl! a policeman, who had been aus 
moned by a nelghbor, arrived. 

A firm of contractors in Pittsburg, wie 
have dismissed all thelr Itailan (atborers 
and aré filling the vacancies with newrors, 
gives this reason for the chang: : “We have 


become very wuch dissatisfied with Itailan 
labor, Tbe Itailan ta too small, and i«# 
does not gat enough of the Kind of food to 
give him atren«th to do the work required, 
It is ‘impossible to make Him understand 


anything, and he is always yelling ib» 
fights and causing trouble, He imentirely 
too handy with the use of tbe stiietto, It ia 
true that we have mwede special arrange 


ments to secure colored labor from Vir- 
ginia, although notto the number of eight 
hundred or one thousand w#a reported, 
However, if we cannot obtain a@.! tie ev 

6d men in thiacity that we want, It is in: st 
likely that we wl draw iarneély from Vir 
K nia.”’ 

tie = 
Oger vices sre like our nalle—even as ¥ 
em they grow agal: 
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THE CHILD AND THE EFAGLE. 
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Almost all the people in the parish, which 
forins the ecene of this little tale, were en- 
gaged in that most enlivening branch of 
rural occopation—oariying the meadow. 
hay from the feild in which it had grown, 
to the farm yards, where it was to be ae 
curet in attacks to preserve it from the iIn- 
fluence of the weather; and the huge heap- 
ei up wains that almost hid from view the 
horses that drew tbem along the award, 
wero moving in all directions towards the 
anug ferin yards, 

Never had the parish seemed before #0 
p>pulous—jocund was the balmy alr with 
laughter, whiatie and song. 

T .o dinner hour at length arrived—the 
horses were unyoked—groups of men, wo- 
men, lads, lasses, and children, collected 
under grove, and buab, and hedgerow — 
graces were pronounced, and the Great Be- 
ing who wave them that day thelr dally 
bread, looked down froin his eternal throne 
well pleased with the plety of his thankfui 
creatures 

In the midst of this acene of happiness 
aud contentment, the great golden eagle, 
the prije and the pest of the parish, sud- 
denly stooped down, and flew away with 
something in ite talons, 

One single, sudden, female sbriek, and 
then shout# and outcries, as if a church- 
spire had tuinbied down upon a whoie oon- 
gregation, 

“Hannah Lamond’s bairn! Hannah 
Lanond’s bairn!” was the ioud fast spread- 
ingery. “The eagie’s ta’'en awa’ Hannah 
l.amond's bairn!’’ and many bundred feet 
wore in another instant burrying towards 
the mountain, 

Two milesof hill, and dale and ocopse, 
and many intervening brooks,iay between; 
but, In an tnoredibly short time, the foot of 
the mountain was alive with people, The 
oyrie, or eagio's nest, was well kKnown,and 
both the old birds were seen silting on the 
edge of the rocky ledge, which towered far 
above, 

Kut who shall scale the dizzy cliff, which 
Mark Stewart, who had been at storming 
of many a fort, attempted in vain? 

All kept gazing, weeping, wringing 
their hands in vain, rooted to the ground, 
or running backwards and forwards 
I!ke so nany ante when their colony is dis- 
turbed, 

“What's the use, what's the use of mere 
human inéans?’’ asked some of the elders 
of the village in despair; ‘‘we bave no pow 
or butin prayer!’ And many knelt down, 
fathers and mothers, thinking of their own 
bables, as if they could force the deaf heay- 
ene to hear! 

Hannah Lamond,the agon!zed mother of 
the child, bad all the while been sitting on 
arock, with a face perfectiy white, and 
eyos an if rea ty to start from her head, fixed 
on the eyrie ° 

Nobody had noticed her, for stroog as all 
sympathies with ber had been, they were 
now completely engrossed in watoulog the 
motions of the eag'en, 

‘it was only lasi Sabbath that my sweet 
bairn was baptised!’’ she at length exclatin- 
ed in agony, and, starting up from the 
spotou which sie had remained motion- 
leas, she flew off towards the cliff, over 
huge stones and through thickets, till she 
reached the foot of the mountain, and then 
mounting up—up— up faster than ever 
hunts.nan can into the death of his game 
—foarless as a goat playing among the 
preci pioes, 

No one doubted, no one could doubt,that 
she would soon be dashed in pieces, But 
have not people who walk in their sleep, 
obedient to the inysterious guidance of 
dreaius, climbed the walis of old ruins, 
and found footing even along the edge of 
unguarded battlements, and down dilapt- 
dated stalrosses, deep aa draw-wells or 
coal pita, and returned unharmed to their 
bed? 

It isthe work of the soul, to whom the 
body is a slave; and shall notthe agony of 
another's passion, who sees her baby bhur- 
neiofffto a bileous death, bear her |imbs 


alof, (1)! she reach that devouring den,and, 
in the passion of love, flercer and- more 
furlous than any bird of prey that ever 


bathed its beak tn blood,throttie the tiends 
thai, with thelr heavy wings, would fain 
fap hor down the cliffs, and boid up ber 
chi.d in deliverance before the eye of the 
Al e@eing Gi od? 
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streugihened every root, How was she 
ever to descend? 

That fear then but once crossed her heart 
as up, up, up, to the little image made of 
ber own flesb and blood, 

“The God who holds me now from per- 
ishing, will not the same God save mé 
when my colld je in my bosom?” 

Down came the fierce rushing of the 
eagios’ wings, each savage bird dashing 
close to her head, so that she could see the 
savage sternness of their wrathful eyes, But 
thelr fury was of uo avail—up, Up, up, 
mounted the intrepid mother, till at 
length she almost reached the eyrie, and 
the eagles, as if quatied, flew to a abort dis- 
tance, and took their post ona stumpof a 
tree which jutted out from the ollff, 

Avotber step and sbe hea reached the 
nest, and, amid a collection of bones and 
vlood, abe claspea her child—dead, dead 
no doubt, but unmangied and untorn, and 
swaddied up just as it was when she iaid 
it down among the fresh bay, in aocorner 
of the harveat-field. 

O, whata pang of perfect biessedness 
transfixec ber Leart from that faint feeble 
cry! ‘St lives, it lives, it lives!’ and, with 
loud laughter she eagerly clasped it in ner 
arms, and contemplated its signal deiiver- 
anoe with love and awe! 

Where ali this time was Mark Stewart 
the sallor? 

Hail-way uf the ollfis; but his eye had 
got dim, and pis head dizzy, and his heart 
sick, and he, who had 80 often reefed the 
top gallant sail, when at evening the com- 
ing wale was heerd afar, covered his face 
with his bands, and dared look no longer 
on the swimming heigbta, 

“And wio will take care of iny poor bed- 
ridden mother?’’ thought Hannah, whose 
soul, through the exbauation of so many 
passions, could no more retain in ite grasp 
that hope which it bad clutched in despair, 
A voice whispered God! She looked 
round, expecting to see an angel, but noth- 
ing moved, exoept a rotten branch, that, 
under its own weight broke off from the 
crumbling rock. Her eye watched its fall, 
and it seemed to stop not faroff on a small 
platform. 

Hor child was bound to her bosom, and, 
scarcely daring to open her eyes, she slid 
down the shelving rocks, and found her- 
self upon a small plece of firm root bound 
soll, with the tops of pushes appearing be- 
low. 

With Gngers suddenly strengthened to 
the power o! tron, she swung heragif down 
by brier, and broom, and heatber, and 
dwar! birch, There a loosened stone leapt 
over a ledge, and no sound was heard, so 
profound was its fall. 

Steep as the wall of a house was the side 
of the precipice, but was matted with ivy, 
ceuturies old, long ago dead, and without a 
single green leaf, but with thousands of 
arm thick stems petrified into the rock,and 
covering it as with a trellis. With her 
baby bound to her bosom, she clung with 
hands and feet to that fearful ladder, 

Turning around her héad and looking 
down, lo! the whole population of the par- 
ish, so great was the multitude, on their 
knees! And, hush! the voice of psalms—a 
bymn breathes the spirit of one united 
prayer! 

Sad and solemn was the strain, but noth- 
Ing dirge like—breathing not of death but 
of deliverance, 

Olien bad she sung the tune, perhaps the 
very words—but them she heard not—in 
herown hut, she and her mother, or at 
church along with all the congregation, 

An unseen hand seemed to fasten her 
fingers to the ribs of ivy, and in sudden in- 
spiration, believing that her life was to be 
saved, 8he became almost as fearless as if 
she bad been changed into a winged crea. 
ture, 

Again her feet touched stones and earth; 
the psalm was hushed, but a tremulous 
sobbing voice was close behind her—and 
lo! ashe goat with two little kids at her 
feet! 

“Wiid heights,’ thought she, “do these 
creatures climb, but the dam will lead down 
her kid by the easiest paths; for O, even in 
brute creatures what is the holy power of a 
motner’s love!’”’ And, turning round her 
head, she kissed her sleeping baby,and for 
the firet tiine abe wept. 

Over head frowned the front of the prect.- 
pice, never visited before by human hand or 
foot. No one had ever dreamed of scaling 
it, and the golden eagles knew that wali 
in their instinct, as, beforethey built their 
eyrie, they had brushed it with their 
wings. 

But all the rest of thie part of the moun- 





No stop, no etlay, did the fearlesa mother 

Hbake-—ALe Knew not that she drew her 
nA 

‘ w t astene 

» a se ia) 


tain side, though scarred, and seamed, and 


chasined, was yet accesaible,and more than 
ne perso: nm the pariah t ad reached the 
u a's ? 
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the cautious mother bad followed her dumb 
guidesa hundred yards, though among 
dangers, which, although enough to terrify 
the stoutest heart, were traversed by her 
without a shudder, the head of one man 
appeared, and then the head of another, 
and she knew that God had delivered her 
and her child in safety into the care of their 
fellow creatures, 

Not a word was spoken, eyes said 
enough; sb¢ hushed ber friends with ber 
hands, and with uplifted eyes pointed to 
the guides nent to her by heaven. 

Small green fists, woere those creatures 
nibble the wild flowers, became now more 
frequent; bolder lines, almost as easy as 
sheep-paths, showed that the dam had not 
led her young into danger; and now the 
brush wood dwindled among the straggling 
shrubs, and the party stood on a little eml- 
nenoe above the stream, and forming part 
of the stratb. 

There bad been trouble and agitation, 
much sobbing, and many tears, among the 
multitude, while the motber was soaling 
the oliffis, Sablime was the about that 
echoed afar, the noment she reached the 
eyrie, and now that ber salvation wan sure 
the great crowd ruatied like a wind-swept 
wocd. 

And for whose sake was al! thie altera- 
tion of agony? A poor buimbie creature, 
unkpown to many even by name, one who 
bad but few friends, nor wished for more; 
contented to work all day bere, there, any 
where, that she might be able to support 
ber aged mother and her little child, and 
who on the Sabbath took her seat in an ob- 
secure pew set apart for paupers in the 
ehureb! 

“Fall back, and give her fresh air,”’ s:id 
the old minieter of the parish; and the cir- 
ole of close faces widened around ber, lying 
in death, 

“Gie me the bonnie bit Sairn into my 
arms,” cried first one mother and then 
another, and it was tenderly banded round 
the circle of Kisses, many, of tne kind- 
hearted creatures bathing its face in tears, 

“There’s not asingle scatch about the 
puir jonocont, for the eagle, you see, waun 
hae stuck its talons into the lang claes and 
the shawi, Biind, blind indeed must they 
be who see not the finger of God in tbis 
thing.’”’ 

Hannah started up from her swoon, look- 
ing wildly round, and cried, ‘O, the bird, 
the bird, the eagle, the eagle! The eagle 
has carried off my bonnie wee Walter. Is 
there none to pursue?”’ 

A neighbor put ber baby Into her bosom, 
and shutting her eyes and smiting her 
forehead, the sorely bewildered creature 
said ina low voice, ‘Ain I awake, O tell 
me if { am awake, or is a’ this the work of 
a fever and the delirium of a dréam!’”’ 

oO Se 


HEAD OF THE CLANS, 





BY Ss. U. W, 





At length the day arrived on which I was 
to open my school. The section alloted by 
the government was sufficiently central, 
The school house was built in rough style, 
with logs like ‘the children’s cob-houses, 
and stood on the prairie, not far from tim- 
ber land. 

It was « desolate looking place in itself; 
yet there wasa picturesque beauty about 
the little building—standing alone, and 
sheltered by wild grape vines—witk flow 
ore springing sround it of the brightest bue 
—that sent gladness to my heart, For the 
mild season, [ could desire nothing more 
lovely. 

And then the forest,the dark mysterious 
forest near, where | might spend my noon- 
day intervals between schools, However 
valuable might be tne prairie iand, it was 
its dowry of timber that seemed to me in- 
estimable, I determined that this spot 
should be my pleasure grounc; here I will 
exercise ny ingenuity in making rustic 
seats—and when completed | would devote 
a portion of my time to study and medita- 
tion, I would endeavor to develope the 
true nature and end of my existence; and 
here, too, I would indulge dreams ot do- 
mestic happiness, that, as yet, was hardly 
shadowed out in my imagination; but now 
I must to my work for tne scholars are ar- 
riving. 

1am not going to enter into the detalis of 
my new occupation. I will only mention 
that my trials, and they were many, pro- 
ceeded from the ; arents. In this new set- 
tlement, jealousy, suspicion, and an over- 
weening ambition, stimulated by parental 
affection, were disproportionate to all other 
powers of miud. 

The boy who behaved well and acquired 
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the best lesson, obtained the highest piace 
in bia class, This drew him an abunda 

of ill-w and upon the schoolmaster the ¢ 
sharge [ partia ty ne mother, whom 
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son bad been allowed to stey at home, for 
the most trifling excuses,almost every day, 
finding that he continued at the foot of the 
class, came to remonstrate, 

‘; sbould like to know what James has 
done that you should always keep him at 
the bcttom?’? 

“Toe difficulty is,’ I replied, “that he 
has done nothing and does nothing.” 

“Well, 1 won’t have it, no how, so you 
may put bim at the head, and a-done with 
it, or 1’11 take him away from schoo); for | 
won’t bave him trod upon, no how,”’ 

‘“Perbaps,”’ said 1, ‘if you let him come 
sieadily, he may get his lessons, and short. 
ly take his turn at the heed,”’ 

*But I oan’t spare him; I want him to 
help me, don’t I, Jim?’”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Jim, “You want me to 
drive out the pigs, and rock the baby, 
while you go a-visiting.”’ 

“That'sathumper, It is no such thing; 
you know you are out of sight as soon as 
my back is turned,” retorted the mother, 

The boys were attentive to the conversa. 
tion, and I would not lose this opportunity 
of giving them a lesson, 

‘Mrs. Barber, 1 can do no more‘for your 
son than for any other of the scholars, He 
must get hie own lesson—no human power 
can do it torhim. if you donot let him 
have the sane advantages, and the same 
opportunities of learning as bis school- 
mates, it ls you that keep him at the bottom 
of the class; if he does not improve the op- 
portunities given him, and Is idle and inot- 
tentive, he keeps himself there; and there 
is no use in his coming to school,” 

“James,” said I, addressing him mildly, 
‘would you like to be at the head of the 
class?” 

He replied with quickness “yes,’’ 

“Very well, you must work for it; do 
you not see that we obtain nothing without 
labor? lf a man ownsa whole section of 
land, he cannot have a farm without culti- 
vation—he must plough the ground and 
sow his grain. 

Now, boys, each of you owns a farm in bis 
own right Your mind is yours by the gift 
of your Heavenly Father--and a noble gift 
it is, and fali of treasures, The poet says: 

‘My mind a kingdom is!” 
We will say my mind is a tarm; now what 
will you do for it first? all may answer, and 
the ope that answers best shall be at the 
head of the class this morning; I give you 
ten minutes to think it over.” 

I found Mrs, Sarber began to take some 
interest in the question, for she seated her- 
self, exclaiming, ‘‘l never!’’ 

At the end of ten minutes, 1 took out my 
watch, aod calied for an answer. Soe re- 
plied, “1 will fence mine,” others “I will 
sow corn and melons in mine;” but most of 
them said, “‘I will plough mine,” James 
Barber remained silent, ‘You have not 
answered,”’ said I, 

“Why don’t you say ‘plough it,’ you 
goose?’’ exclaimed the mother, 

‘¢’Oause I aint a mind to,’’ said the boy. 

‘Well James what do you thick.” I 
marked his kindling eye, 

‘‘]’d drain it,’’? said he, ‘and clear away 
the stumpsand the rubbish, and then I'd 
plough it and sow grain!” 

‘Go uppermost,’’ said I, ‘you have an- 
swered best,” 

I ought to say that from this time James 
was regular at school, and seemed gradu- 
ally to receive a new impulse; his mother 
was satisfied, for he was sometimes at the 
head of his c!ass, 
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EXOITEMENT OF FEELING,—The man of 
violont temper, of uncontrollable passions, 
of tumultuous feelings, whose life is ono of 
continual excitement, will rarely, if ever, 
live to a great ages, Neither will one who 
is consumed with eager desire of any kind, 
It may be for wealth or fame tor himself, 
it may be for a scheme of reforming his 
fellow men or for remodelling a govern- 
ment, If it so possess him as to carry bim 
off his balance and destroy his self-control 
continuously, the measure of his life will 
be shortened. Butin such cases, though 
much spasmodic work is involved, it ia not 
the labor, but the excitement of feeling 
which doea the mischief, 

Were tho habit of self-government 6stab- 
lished, were the enthusiasms guided 
by reason and the desire subordinated 
to prudence and good sense, the act- 
uai labor performed and e¢fforts produced 
might be even greater than they are with- 


out any evil results ensuing upon the 
health of life, M.S. 
UsELE8s and hurtful memories can be 
crowded out by filling the mind with better 
thinge.e Much of such recollections are 
mere idie reveries that he can be swept 
away by tbe fresh breeze of enthusiasi, 


activity, and duty. Happy memories, 
kindly feelings, noble ideas, generous 

ans, Day so fill the head and employ tne 
mind that there will pe neither room nor 


piace for futile reminiscences. 
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THY LETTERS CHARM ME 80, 





BY PAUL DEVERE,. 
ce 
Strange, thy letters charm me so, 
Like some vision wondrous fair; 
Il have never seen thy face, 
But thine image pure I trace, 
By the deepest inver grace, 
In reflection there. 


Through the nightand all the day, 
friend adopted, I declare 
lam wondering what you are, 
With your soul so thrilling fair, 
Asl build in Summer air 
Castles full of doubt and care. 


Hush, my heart, these throbbings wild, 
Ae her words I ecan ; 

Can it be that friendship crows 

lnto love, as bud to rose? 

Hush, what do the fates propose 
in the heavenly plan?’ 


Only this I care to know, 

Friend who must to me be fair, 
Words of thine that thrill me so, 
From the purest sources flow, 
Aud are balm for deepest woe, 

In my castle rare, 


Sing, my heart, the day is (lear, 
As l wonder what you are, 
This, the burden of my song, 
Love is sweet, and doubt Is wrong; 
Yours bas made me cheer and strong, 
Friend whose soul Is truly fair. 
Oo 


TACT, 





To be able to say the right thing at the 
right moment is @ great art, and said only 
to be acquired by those who have natural 
talent that way. 

When a careless talker, who was criticis- 
ing & young lady’s father severely, paused 
a moment to say, ‘I hope he is no relation 
of youre, Miee B—?’’ quick as thought 
she replied, with the utmost nonchalance: 
“Only a connection of mother's by mar- 
riage.’’ 

Few could hope to show such clever 
readiness of speech in a dilemma of the 
kind. Yetin amore curious way this was 
almost matched by a cautious old woman, 
who, when asked what she thought of one of 
her neighbors of the name of Jones, with a 
knowing look replied: 

“Why, 1 don’t like to say anything 
about my neighbors; but as to Mr. Jones, 
sometimes I think, and then again I don't 
know; but after all, 1 rather gucoss he’)! 
turn out to be a good deal euch a sort of a 
man 88 I take him to be!’”’ 

In a little episode of village life we bad 
lately another intereresting instance of 
feminine tact. Upon the conclusion of a 
marriage in a village church, the bride 
groom signed his X mark. The pretty 
young bride did the same; and then turn- 
ing to a young lady who had known her as 
the best scholar in the school, whispered 
to her, while love and admiration shone in 
here eyes: 

“He is a dear fellow, miss, he cannot 
write. He is going to learn trom me, and 
I would not shame him for the world.’’ 

Butit is not always so apparent that in the 
affairs of life women are more adroit, or 
show more discernment or better percep 
tion than mer. 

Who has not noticed how often mothers 
and nurses, by continually uttering vague 
threats, which their little charges soon 
learn are never fulfilled, lose all authority 
—while ove word from Paterfamilics acts 
like magic in restoring order and obedience 
amongst the young rebels. 

It is undeniable that concerning the 
love affairs of others women usually show 
much more perspicacity than men, and 
know how to act accordingly; yet often in 
their own cases the tact evinced by them in 
skilfully managing a lover would: scem 
to be lost when that lover becomes e huz 
band. 

‘*Tact,’’ we are told, “often thwarts 
strength,’’ and certainly may be made a 
wonderful instrument of conciliation and 
pacification. 

To be able readily and without premedi 
tation to do or say the right thing is an en- 
Viable gift, one that has not uatrequently 
brought substantial rewards to its posses 
Bor. 

To ask a favor gracefully, or to compose 
& well-worded or delicately expressed mis 
sive in matters of diplomacy, would proba 
bly tax the mental resources of most of us. 

To many men the art of at least putting 
things in a kind and complimentary way is 
not uncommon—an art that was well cul 
livated by the courtiers of days gone by. 

The printer who drew the terrible one 
[a Warr 


eyed Tamerlane in the attitude 


taking aim with his bow, and consequently 








having one cye closed, is an illustration in 
point. 

Nor was the Spanish nobleman who 
sent Queen El'zabeth a looking glass} 
when asked by her majesty for the portrait 
of the lady who possessed so accomplished 
& Cavalier’s heart, a whit behind Raleigh 
himself in readiness and delicacy of tact. 

A gentleman was heard to remark at a 
fashionable French gathering: ‘At that 
time, Marchioness, I was in love;’’ then 
suddenly interrupting himeelt: ‘‘But no 
doubt you are astonished that any one 
should fall in love before knowing you!”’ 

This, we admit, was rather an instance 
of excessive galiantry than of readiness 
such as was displayed by another French- 
man in the following: 

An old nobleman was lately accosted by 
an elderly lady with white hair at a party 
given bya Baroness. ‘Don’t you recog. 
nize me, Monsieur d’Aureville?’’ The gen. 
tleman was silent. ‘I; is many years,”’ 
she continued, ‘since we met; [ think in 
18!8 ’’—*‘An, madame,’’ exclaimed the no- 
bleman, “I have greatly changed: since 
that time.”’ Could any one but a French- 
man have shaped such an answer? 

It must have been a countryman of his 
who said: “It you wishto pay a pretty 
compliment to a plain ard ignorant wo- 
man, and at the same time do not wish to 
be guilty of a falsehood, tell her that she is 
as beautiful as she is accomplished. She 
will think you are a charming man, and 
your congcience will be guiltless of an un- 
truth.’ Such an adviser must be one of 
the very diplomatiste of society. 

True courtesy, which has been called 
‘the beauty of the heart,’’ sometimes sug 
gests, even to the uneducated, graceful 
ways o! putting their words that excite 
wonder and admiration. ‘‘Are you not 
very cold, my poor boy?’’ said a sympa- 
thetic young lady to s shivering shoeblack. 
“I was till you smiled, miss,’ was the 
clever and flattering reply. 

Ihe habit of thought before speech is 
not easy to acquire; and in conclusion we 
may add that tact, though partly a natural 
gitt, isa good deal indebted to education 
and early habits. The superiority of one 
sex over the other in this reapéct will often 
be found to depend on art quite as much as 
upon nature. 


owe 

ConDUCT AND CHABACTER.—The idea 
that so long as a thing is good to be done at 
all hazards isa very demoralizing one. It 
puts conduct above character; wheress 
conduct is chiefly valuable as it is the nat 
ura! fruit of character. Not only should 
we consider the intrinsic quality of the 
motive we present, but also the ¢ffect of its 
being strongly and frequently excited 
Every time we arouse cupidity or avarice, 
envy or rivalry, hope of public applause or | 
tear of the public frown, we help to torm a 
corresponding character; and we may well 
inquire what is the object that, when 
gained, will be worth such a price. That 
this should be done thoughtlessly and un- 
consciously, as it often is, shows 4 great de- 
ficiency in our moral condition. 


— tbrains of Bold, 








Lesipess rusts, but poverty, like acid, 
eats it. 

Conscience is the moat enlightened of a!) 
philosophers. 

None but the contemptible are appreben- 
sive of contemp 

lo reunce a dept 18 by far the best way 
of contracting one, 

Punctually in money matters leads to 
prosperity and confidence and the basis of credit, 

Tbere 1s no lack of industry in the world 
—the lack Is in making the right application of it, 

More helpful than ali wisdon is one 
daugbt of simple human pity that wil! not forsake us, 

Let us read with method, and propose to 
ourselves an end to which all our studies may point. 

The covetous person lives as if the world 
was made altogether fer him,and not he for the world 
—to take in everything and part with oothiog. 

The indolent are not wholly indolent. 
Though the body may shirk labor, the braia is not 
idie, Ifitdo not grow corn, It will grow thisties, 

Olten the soul is ripened into one fuller 


goodness while age basspread an ugly dim, so that 
mere giances cau never divine the preciousness of 
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the fruit. 

None are #0 fond of secrets as thoee who 
don't mean to keep them; such persons covet secrets 
as @ spendtbrift covela money for the purpose of 

irculalior 

Mutua urtesy Oila the wheels of life 
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Femininities. 
Tae New York Central Ratlroad has 2 


A colored woman in Milledgeville, Ga., 
claims to be 14 years old, 


Mrs. Sally Brown, of Chichester, N. H., 


celebrated her list birthday anniversary Saturday. 


Why are women extravagant in clothes? 
~Because when they buy a new dress they wear it 
out on the frst day, 


A greater number of women are married 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-five than at 
any other period of life, 


Marrying ® man you dislike in hopes of 
loving him afterwards Is like going to sea in a storm 
in bopes of fair weather, 


Twelve prominent Chicago physicians 
have unanimously concluded that girlie should not 
marry under D years of age. 


“I don’t think you are very amart,’’ said 
a wife to her husband; to which he responded; *'No, 
dear, bul everybody knowstiet lam awfulshrewd,'’ 


The London coaching meet tor this sea- 
son has takea place, but the women who promised to 
appear on horse back, riding astride, were not lo be 
seen. 


He: ‘‘What is this cake you have made, 
dariing?’’ She: *‘A pound cake, sweetest."' He: 
**| think there must be something the matter with 
the scales,’* 


Tnese are the days when the college 
orator and the sweet girl graduate undertake the 
elucidation of the universe. Hiess their dear, eu- 
thusiastic souls! 


A Chinese bride, when putting on her 
wedding garments, stand ip a round, shallow basket. 
This is supposed to ensure a placid, well-rounded 
ife in her new home, 


Husband: “Did you bring your opera 
giase with you?'’ Wile: **Yese; but IT can't use it.'* 
Husband: **Why not?’ Wife: ‘On, I teft my dia- 
mond rings at bome!'’ 


If a woman would believe less of what 
a wan tells her before marriage, and more of what 
he tells her afterwards, the wedded state would bea 
much more barmontous affair, 


The tollowing is an extract from a bride's 
letter of thanke: ‘‘Your beautiful clock was re- 
ceived, and is now tn the parlor on our mantel-plece, 
where we hope to see you often,"’ 


Carpets may be greatly brightened by 
first sweeping thoroughly and then going over them 
with aclean cloth and clear salt and water, Useae 
cupful of coarse salt to a large basia of water, 


The really swell young woman can now 
thoroughly appreciate what it means to have a fei- 
low’s back collar button slip down his epine, and his 
collar and tle commence tociimb up the back of his 
neck, 

Irene: ‘‘Well, there’s one thing I wil! 
say about Mr Survey. He always speaks well of 
everybody.’’ Kate’ ‘Yes; butdon’t you think that 
denotes a low standard of judgment in Mr, Sar- 
veyr’’ 

“John,’’ screamed @ country girl, seated 
by the side of her dull lover, ‘‘leave me alone!'* 
Jobn, astonished, cried—**Why, I ain't a touching 
yer!’ ‘‘No,’* replied she, ‘‘bat you might have 
done—if you liked.’ 


The word apron is said to bave origina- 
ted in a strange bluoder, viz’ A papperon, con- 
verted into an apperon, Nappervn ie French for a 
napiin, from aappe (cloth in geutral) Some Eng- 
lish counties still employ the word apperoa, 


The Burmese believe that the ruby ri- 
pens like fruit. They say that a ruby tn ite crude 
state is coloriess, anc, as it matures, changes frat to 
yellow, then to green, then to biue, aod lastly toa 
brilliant red—ite highest state of perfection and 
ripeness. ‘ 

Miss Mollie Fancher, the famous Brook 
lyn cataleptic invalid, who has been confined to her 
bed since 1867, when her spine was injured tn an ac- 
cident on her way to school, has opened as faucy 
goods store, Her bed is connected with the eure by 
a speaking tube. 

Ladies seldom rise in Spain to receive a 
male visitor, and they rarely accompany him to the 
door. A wentieman dors not offer to shake a Spanish 
lady’shand. Forhbim togivee lady, evea tile wife, 
his arm when out walking Is looked upon asa decid 
ed violation of propriety. 


“What creatures of habit men are!’ 60 
Mloqguized Mra, Jason, ‘‘Whenever I vet anything 
pew ww wear Mr. Jason declares that lt looks Just 
trightful; Dut by the time It ls worn out, and I want 
achange, he declares that Il look betterin it than Io 
anything new | could buy.’’ 


A newspaper man who called to inquire 
concerning Mme. Berobardt's health during her re- 
cent lilness wae ushered directly into her bedroom 
Around the room were sealed a dozen or more 
autbore, artists, et al., of varying degrees of em!- 
nence, who took turns atelttiog In the one favored 
ehair, close lo the bedside, 


“There’s a sad case,’ said old Mrs 
Squages, as she laid the paper on her kuees and 
wiped her jspectacics; @ bride struck dumb after 
leaving the sitar, and at last accounts she hadn't re- 
covered her epeech.’’ ‘“‘It's the way of the world, 
my dear,’’ sald old Mr. ~quages, with a eigh -‘"1t's 
the way of the world, Some men baye all the luck *' 


A traveler in China states that in 147s 
eight young iris reading near Canton, ‘'who had 
been affianced, drowned themeecives io order ww 
avoid marriage They clothed themeelveae ito their 
best attire, and ateleven o'clock, in the darkness of 
the night, having bound themeéeives together, they 
threw themecives ioto @ tributary stream of the 
CanwWwna Hiver.’ 


Bobby has been playing on the porch 


while Lie mother was cai if Wilbin, Mhe gudde y 

appeareatthe door wit he huetees, ready ak 

berieave, when I rets "to teare and cries 
naw a, & y A@ ae \ slay scr \ 


a we ‘ wa 











FAasculinities. 
President Harrison smokes a cigar alter 


John B. Curtie, of Portland, Me, baa 
made nearly $1,000 O00 in the manufacture of chewing 
cum, 


Clerks in London have formed a union, 
and intend agitating for betur pay aud shorter 
hours, 


Why is ‘naming the day "' forthe wed 
ding like a navel battie’— Because It laa marry Ume 
engagement. 


**The beat is cheapest,"’ may be a god 
motto in selecting spring beds, but one's beat girl ts 
always dearest. 


[cis acriminal offense to mail a poe al 
cardcontaining written of printed matter of a de- 
famatory character, 


This would be a more comfortable world 
ifa larger number of the inhabitants dil got think 
others better off (han (hemeecives, 


Atter a recent storma ulla'o mao found 
elght pounds of hallstones In bie hammock, te bas 
stored them and le now a leading member of the lee 
trust, 


Jonesa—‘' Was it not disgraceful the way 
to which Smith snored in church yesterday r'’ 
Hrown-''l should think it was. Why, he wakened 
upall.’* 


Tne widow—'"'How atrange it is that we 
should meet thusealfter ali these yeara.’’ Her fret 
admirer (despairtog!y)—Well, | did my beat to pre 
vent it.** 


Dr. Brown-Sequard |e still engaged on 
his youthful elizirat Parts, aud peretateta belleving 
that hisexperiment will at last be surcesstully ea- 
tabliehed, 


The amount of pin money a man snould 
aive hie wife depends large!y on the kind of pine ale 
likes, Lslamond plus or gold hair-pina, for lnetance, 
oome very high, 


A Maine paper tella of an absent minded 
man who dropped hie gold-bowed ecye-miasees tuto 
the contribution plate and carefully placed a ten cent 
piece In tne eye-giase case. 


Some of the African tribes pull their fia- 
aereuntil the Joints “‘erack’' as a form of salute 
tion, and one tribe has the curious fashion of show- 
log frieudebip by standing back to back, 


‘* Maria, will you please start the bim?’’ 
called out the parson from the stairway atiil’. M,. 
and young Douodely, who bad accompanied the par 
son's daughter bome from church, took the hintand 
lett. 


A Georgia editor apologiz.s for the 
scarcity of local newstn his paper, and save ‘*'We 
will have plenty of news next week, as we have taken 
acensuscoutract and we are ou the loside track of 
every citiaen In the county."* 


Mrs. Macaulav baviog published her 
** Loose Thoughts,'* Mr, Sheridan was asked whether 
he did not think It a atranve tithe for a lady to choose 
‘* By no meane,'' replledhe; ‘ the sooner a woman 
wete vid of such thoughts the better,'' 


Clot Bey, the founder of modern medi- 
eclne tin Kgypt, saye that tlt requires as much surgery 
to killone Kayptian as seven Furopeans, and there 
jeno doubt that Egyptians bear surgical operations 
with extraordinary pluck and success. 


Young Gent (hia firat appearance at a 
ball) toelderly friend —*'Whatam I to talk to my 
partner shout?'* Friend—‘'iter beauty.'’ Young 
Gent —** But ifehe dosen't happen to be beautiful ? 
Friend--'' No mattes ; she'll take your word fori." 


Waiter, to customer: ‘‘Ain’t de soup all 


right, sab’'' Custower, dublousiy: ‘'Y-e-a, It tastes 
aliright, but I mabarber, and fo wish you would 
ask the cook If he doesn’t want a bottle of my bteryp 


tlan Tonesorltal Eligir., It prevents the hale from fal! 
log out.” 
Pope Leo uses a gold pen for hia corres— 


pondence, but bis slanatures are always attached 


with a qulll from the wiog of a doveor stormy petre|, 
oplulon le divided aslo which, This pen bas been in 
use by the Pope for forty years, andile kept by tim 


in a case of lvory 


A woman who wantea Trenton (N. J) 
court to dissolve the partloerehip extating between 
berand her busband bas established the facet that he 
danced upon her bandsome new epring bonnet. It 
ney come oullion rebuttal, however, that lt waa the 
bill for the bonnet that sent him of, 


Among the ancients, forms of eslutation 


were sometimes in the shape of seif-lnficted torture 
w the person saluting. One tribe would open @ vels 
and offer toe Aletingulehed friend the blood to drink 
The Franks ore balr from toelr bead, and presented 
itty the person they wiahed to ealuce, 


Not maoy men can boast of haviny had 
three emperors as godfathers for three of Lheir sone, 
Tnere laa bra@wnyemithio the little town of Ira 
denburg who bas ten sons. Emperor WI am [. waa 
golfathber of his seventh boy, Emperor Prederict 
his elghth, aud the present emperor Wo hiet 


The two elder sona of the German Em 
peror are going to Hanover W atudy at the 
jum Phe littie lade are only sevenand ein yrare 1, 
but Koperor Wiliam wiebes them to acquire the 
best and most pollehed German Further, belsangs 
lous to blond the Hauoveriana closer to the tmpertal 
dyuaesty. 

Itia reported that one of the 


women who are employed just at present ae ceneus 


iy oan 


e€numerators piled @ bachrior on her 
preeertbed queal 6a ot ¥ Qh low bie heart 
upon the spot. Hie repile er rrogaty 
the subject of bis Snancta 
and eallsfactory, aud they are tobe martied fourth 
with, 

A remarkabie woman i# Mary Winy 
wife of It nas Wins 1 Fayette, Me 
yoar sfage, and r . ‘pe a ‘a 
us roning, eewilng 


f four 1. fa » ane r P 


cooking, weet 


for e fau 
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Recent. Book Jssues. 


FRESH FPRERIODICALA, 

foe Quiver for July opens with “A Sty 
ward Journey," which desoribes the ascent 
of Mt. Piiatas, with pen and pencil. The 
closing chapters of E. Neal's serial, ‘Wor 
thy to be Loved" are given. A weightier 
subject ia *A Comparison and a Contrast.’ 
“A Day with the “nureh Army’” de 
soribes the work of a sort of apper class 
suivationarmy. L. T. Meade's new serial, 
‘‘In the Second Piaoe,” is the title of a cap 
ital story In three chaptera. ‘The Dreams 
ot Dr, Fayding" are continued, There are 
sort atorios, poetry and music,and articles 
of a more theological nature. The Quiver 
preaches # cheerful and practical CUbris- 
tlanity., Cassell Publishing Company, 
New York, 

*Womeanlike’ isthe name of a promis- 
ing new sorial,by the aatbor of “A Man by 
the Name of John,’ which begins tn the 
Jaly number of Caasell's Family Maga- 
nne. “Mr. Smithend His Friends’’ is 
paper which all lovers of animale will read 
with ploasure and tntereat, ‘Mr. Smith” 
being a spaniel and one of his particular 
triendaa horse, ‘The Mintressea’ Union; 
or, How we Solved the Servant Question’’ 
will find eager readerea among the heads of 
housebolda, ‘Our Delloate Child” will 
appeal to all wothbere with young children 
and “Anotber Kasy Continental Trip’’ to al 
who have leisure and means for such lux 
uries. “Aerial Photography,” by Walter 
EK. Woodbury, will interest ali devotees of 
the camera, Whether amateur or profession. 
ul, § Ninette’a ldeas’’ lea good short etory 
wud there is poetry for the sentimenta! 
and music for thow who are musically in- 
clined, Oasael: Publishing Company,New 


York, 
em _ 


FetoOnKpD!—He had been paying at:en- 
tion to her for a long time, and seemed to 
be aiow in putting Into practice any of the 
beautifal theorles of love and domestic 
oounfort and tbat sort of thing with which be 
had vory often begulled the happy hours, 
Nhe thoughtshe might bring bim to the 
scratch, but she did not want to make it 
altogether too plain, 

She thought that a kind of allegory 
might ‘fetoh’ him, So the next time 
he came he found her in the garden reclin- 
ing [In # hammock, 

An open book was lying beside her, ber 
band carciessly resting upon it; the other 
hand was gracefully posed pressing her 
back hair; ber eyes were fixed dreamily on 
the cloudless blue seen through the Iinter- 
lnced follage of tne tree, He approached, 
Apparently she heard him not, He looked 
atthe ploture a moment while she was 
steeped iu reverie, He spoke, Sue gave 
a littie start and gently rubbed her eyes, 

‘Tait you George, te iL?’ she sald softly, 
“T was dreaming.’’ 

“Dreaming! And what were you dream- 
ing off” 

“It was ailly—ridioulous! | won't tell 
yvou,”" 

"Do tell met" 

“No—It was eo allly!’’ 

“Do tell me what it wasl’’ 

“Well, you won't laugh at me,” sne sald 
ooyly. 

“No, Indeed I won't,” 

“I dreamed that 1 was married, and I 
was living ip @ pretty little oottage all cov- 
ered with honeysuckle and woodbine and 
roses, and iny busband——”’ 

“What was he like?’ 

“He was avery nice looking man, He 
had beautiful dark hair and eyes, and he 
was tali,’”’ 

George made no remark, George was 
blond and short. 

‘But you know, George,”’ ahe said, after 
the pause had giown awkward, ‘dreams 
always wo by coutraries,”’ 

George saw the point. 

OD. <—....__ _ 

A GREAT DISORREPANOY IN AGES —'‘lan’t 
Mra, Jodkins older than her busband?’’ 
quoth Podkins to Snodkins. 

“Oh, yer,”’ laconically answered NSnod- 
king to Podkina, 

“How wuob?” asked Podkina, 

‘J cannot tell,” was the reply, ‘1 bap. 
pen to know that some time ago Mre, Jod. 
kine was @xactiy twice as old as her hus- 
band.” > 

* You don’t gay so!’’ exclaimed Podkins, 
“What an awful discrepancy in ages!’’ 

Soodkins prides Limeel{ on always keep. 
log within the @xact truth, and yet the un. 
fortunate Mra, Jodkineis only one year- 
older than her better haif; though when he 
was one year of agé, ahe was just twice as 


ee _ 
tiear both sides and all wi be clear: hear 


6a y Will wt be the dark 





THE SATURDAY 


Of The Temple. 


By = ©. FP. 





rister, living, for the sake of econo 

my, in my chambers in the Temple, 
a somewhat amusing adventure occurred 
to ne, 

It happened that I received an unexpect 
ed invitation to eat my Christmas dinner 
with a rich and temy old uncle—my only 
maie relation—from whom I bad once con- 
siderable expectations, bat with whom | 
bad quarelied on the subject of « portion- 
jens young lady on whom I had set my af- 
fections, He bad been very wroth with me 
on that oocasion, had vowed he would nev- 
er see me again, and had altered the testa- 
mentery disposition of bis property, leaving 
me witbout even the proverbial supil- 
ling. 

But now, after the lapse of three years, he 
bad, it seems, relented, and had written to 
aay that if 1 would dine with bim on 
Cbriatunas Day at seven o'clock precisely 
he was a great atickler for punctuality—he 
would regard bygones as bygones, and 
would not only reinstate mein hie aflec- 
tions and his testament, but would also 
provide me, during bis Iifetime, with the 
wherewitral that was necessary to enable 
me to marry the lady of my choice. 

The invitation I joyfully accepted, for the 
small income which I was able to earn at 
the bar was barely sufficient for my own 
necessities, and was utterly inadequate to 
the support of a wife. And so it came about 
that 1 lay placidiy dozing that Curistmas 
morning thinking about it all; pondering 
over the past, endeavoring to peer into the 
futare, building casties in the air, and set- 
tling everything to my own satisfaction. 

It was late when I| et last turned out of 
bed, and found it a blowy, snowy, 
blustering day. Thrusiing my feet intoa 
pair of slippers, [ went into the ad- 
joining room for my shaving water, for 
| always shaved before doing anything 
6lse, 

But, ales! the fire was out, the water was 
cold, and I had given a holiday to my 
‘daundress,’’ There was nothing for it bat 
to set to work to light the fire myself, 

The operation was a tedious one; the 
aticks were few in number and not quite 
dry; @ good deal of blowing was required, 
during which performance wy hair would 
straggle over my face; my hands were 
black with oval, and <very time I put them 
up to my forehead to replace the vagrant 
looks they ieft a trace of their presence 
there, so that by the time! bad finished | 
was a pretty object. 

As soon as the fire began to burn, it was 
evident that it would die of inanition unleas 
speedily furnished with more fuei. So, 
picking up the empty scattis, I sallied 
forth, with nothing on but my dressing. 
gown, to the cupboard on the staircase 
whiob did duty for a coal.cellar, Passing 
the open window on the landing, | became 
painfully aware of the rigor of tae climate, 
and congratulated myself on having lit my 
fire before commencing dressing operations 
as it would make the room comfortably 
warm for breakfast. 

1 was putting coals into the scuttle rapid- 
ly when | beard a tremendous bang, which 
notoply caused me to dropa heavy lump 
of coal on my silppered toes, but made me 
territly anxious, Looking round, coal. 
scuttie in hand, 1 saw my worst fears re 
alized, 

The wind had closed my “oak'’--the 
thick, !ron-liped, outer door of my cham- 
bers, which fastened with a spring lock, 
And the key was inside! 

Here was a nice position for a sentimen 
tal lover within measurable distance of the 
hour which might make or mar bis life: 
outeide bis chambers on a bitter Coristimas 
morn, with no protection against the cold 
blast except a dressing gown and a thin 
pair of bed-room slippers; and not another 
soul in the neighborhood. 

The more | contemplated my predica- 
ment tue more forlorn seemed my fate, and 
the more frezen I became. Something 
must be done. But what? My laundress 
had another key, but how was I to get at 
her? I couldn’t well go in search of her 
myself,and as my chambers were in the 
most sec!uded part of the Inn, it was hope- 
less tO @6xpect that anyone would come 
within nailing distance of them on Christ 
mas Day. 1 might shout myself hoarse 
before anyone would hear me, And I was 
rapidiy freez'ng. 

W hat was to be done! 

The only expedient that seemed at all 
feasible was to go, just as 1 was (for there 
is not a curtain or even a window-biind to 
befound on a Temple staircase), out 
Middie Temple Lane and 


VV vine 1 wase struggling young bar- 


ip to the Porter's |} 
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$10.00. 


own a full set of his works. 
people, 


instead of Dickens’ Works, 


subscription list. 


plates made for this edition, 


Lodge under the archway which leads into 
the Strand. It wasa long digtance, but | 
could run it in a minute and a half, 

1 started, and, congratulating myself that 
the Inns of Oourt are deserted on Obrist- 
mas Day fied speedily along. 

Half the distance bad been safely acoom- 
plished, and there was not a soul to behold, 
even at a distance, the extraordinary object 
which fled along that dull, sober, respecta- 
ble roadway, and I was beginning toappre- 
clate and enjoy the joke, when, coming to 
& narrow opening which leads to another 
part of tue Temple, 1 found myself almost 


the point of emerging from it! 

I cast ashoe with fright, and realized in 
amomeént what was happening, 

Morning service in the Temple church 
was just over, and along that passage and 
up Middle Temple Lane was a favorite 
ineans Of exit. 


But | sped on in my wild career, not 
daring to turn wy head, for I knew I was 
being followed by a whole bevy of furred 
and flounced dames and damsele, What 
wouid | not have given at that moment for 
a blanket orarug! However, the distance 
was increasing every moment. 

Hurrah! The Lodge at last! 

Knock—knock—kno—ck. Why don’t 
they anewer? Knock—knook; bang—bang. 
Good heavens! There is noone in—and 
the distance between me and the churoh- 
goers is decreasing. Yee, gradually but 
steadily decreasing. What shall I do? If 
only 1 bad boots on I would kick the door 


down, but one slipper is useless for such a 
purpose, 





Knock, bang—knock, bang! 


' riu m there 
| it? 


What’s a that me 
ab 


ir 


alec 


in the armsof three ladies wuo were on. 
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Good Paper! Clear Print! Neat Binding! 


The usual price forthe cneapest ¢..of Dickens Novels has heretofore been 
Owing tothe present low price of priating paper and a very large con- 
tract with a leading book manvufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
most extraordinary bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


15 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books, 


Dickens’ Works are the inost widely read of any novels printed in any Jan. 
guege. The popularity of Dickens is ever increasing and every person should 
Charles Dickens is eminently the novelist of the 
No person is well read who haa not perused his works, 


HOW TO CET THEM. ° 


Send us #ix (6) three months trial subscribers at 50 cents each and we will 
send you the entire 15 Volumes free of al! charges as a premium, 
It preferred a complete set of 25 Waverly Novels in 12 Volumes will be sent 


A trial subscriber isa New One, and must be a person who is not now on our 


NOT CHEAP. TRASHY BOOKS! 


These VOLUMES gre @ach about 5x7 Imches in size and of uniform thickness, 
The printing is clear and the type ofa readable size, They are printed trom 
Not CONDENSED OR ABRIDGED. 

Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing so much valu- 
able reading matter for so small an amount, or with aa little trouble. 
of your acquaintances totry THE Post three months or 13 weeks, 
their names and addresses with 50 cents for each, and secure a complete set of 
either Dickens or Waverly Novels. Send in your order at once, 


The Saturday Evening Post, 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


Ask six 
Send us 
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A voice from the inside. The door opens. 
The porter, who is at tirst completely taken 
aback at the apparition he secs, thinks a 
raving maniac is be‘ore him, and would 
have shut me out. But 1 don’t give him 
the chance, and nearly overturuing bim, 
rush intothe house—and am saved, Ex- 
planations take place, a mevwengor is sent 
for my laundress, who resides somewhere 
inthe neighborhood, and I am provided 
with some kind of clothing. After the ex- 
piration of balfan hour my emissary re- 
turns and says with a chuckle: 

‘“Piease, sir, Mra, Tibbits is gone to Rich- 
mond, and they don’t know when sbe will 
be back.” 


“Didn’t you find out when she is iikely 
to return?” 

“Well, air, they did say as bow they 
didn’t s pose she’d be back afore about of a 
seven or haif-past,’’ 

And my dinner was at seven o'clock! 

1 will not detain you with a description 
of the mental agonies [ endured that after- 
noon. My whole future eeemed to depend 
upon my getting tothat dinner, If I were 
not there by seven o’clock, an unfavorable 
construction might be put upon my ab- 
sence which no amount of subsequent ex- 
planation would remove, My absencé, or 
even wy late arrival would oertainly give 
offence, and would probably imperil my 
matrimonial prospects, 


How many times | sent to inquire if that 
confounded Richmond going laundress had 
returoed, I don’t know, As the long hours 
went by my anxiety increased. However, 
ail suspense wasat last putan end wat 
balf-past six by the arrival of the key, and 
as the clock struck seven 1 was KnOocEiDg 


at my uncie’s door, 
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Humorous, 


—————— 


TO ORUSTY OLD BACHELORS. 





jJbon’t frown on the riotous buys, 
Nor check all their innocent joy; 
Though now you're 60 grumpy end gium 
You once were a dear happy boy. 


Your hair which is scanty and gray, 
Was tangled, and golden, and bright; 
Your mother caressed it, you kuow, 
When softly she kissed you good-night. 


Your feet, which are troubled with gout, 
Were eager to come and to go, 

To wander in daisy-decked meada, 
Or ecamper in new-fallen snow, 


The boys who are laughing to-day, 
And fullof their mischief and fun, 

Will be but too sober and grave) 
Ere iife's weary journey is done, 


Then pardon their betng so young— 
A fault which not long #ill remain, 

And one which when once we've renounced 
We never fall into again, 


—U.N, NONg, 





Hlow to remove weeds — Marry the 


widow, 


Considering how little the bell knows, 
itis wouderful how mucb It bas tolled, 


Mrs. A.: ‘‘ What black eyes that baby 


bas!’? Mre, B.: **¥es; his father is a pugilist,*’ 


‘“‘What would we do without doctore?’’ 
‘Well, we might get along; but what would the 
druggists dor’ 


A modern French writer says: ‘‘A phy 
siclan prescribing fora sick man always reminds me 
of achild snuffing acandile; itis tento one but he 
snuffsit out,’’ 


He: ‘‘My darling, you must be mine, I 
yearn for you every day.’* She: ‘*That's all right; 
but what I want to know is, will you earn for me 
every day after we are married?’’ 


He, poor and idle: ‘*You reject my hand. 
Cruel girl! Reverse your decision, or I ehall do 
sumething desperate!’’ She, an heiress, who knows 
he woos her to be maintained; ‘'Go to work, I sup- 
poser’’ 


A ccriminal going to be hanged begged 
that the rope might be tied under his arms instead of 
round his throat; ‘‘for,’* said he, ‘‘l am so remarka- 
bly ticklish in the throat that, if tied there, I shall 
certainly kill myself with laughter,’’ 


Woman, to tired tramp, who ie resting at 
the gate: ‘*1f you'll come round to the back door I'll 
«ive you a plece of pie.’’ 

Tired tramp: ‘‘Tbanks, Ma'am, not any, you gave 
me a piece of ple when I passed through this part 
last summer,’’ 


Boarding-house keeper: ‘‘ Cutlets, you 
may bring me just one-haif the usual amount of 
meat until further notice.’’ 

Cutlete: ‘ Indeed! Have apy of your 
hefur’ 

Boarding-house-keeper: *‘No; 
est eaters have fallen in love,’’ 


‘Before we were married my hueband 
andl used to goon pleasure jaunts together every 
Sunday,’* remarked one matron tw another as they 
rode uptown On a street car last evening. ‘‘How was 
it with your’’ 

**Before | was married,’’ answered 
lon, sweetly, *‘l bad no husband,’’ 


“Did you bake these biscuite?’’ he asked 
at the supper-table, 

**Yes, George; I made them expressly for you,*’ 
she winningly replied. 

*‘and yet,’* said George, vainly trying to pry 
open a biscuit, *‘you have always told me you loved 
me, and coulda’t live without me!’* 


De Gillie: ‘‘Bobby, did your mother 
make any derogatory remarks about my singing af- 
ter I was gone the other night?’’ 

**Bobby: ‘*N-no, she didn’t make any derogatory 
remarks,’’ 

De Gillie’ ‘‘l’m glad to hear that.’ 

Hobby: ‘*Buat ene nearly died laughing,.’* 


She was talkiog confidentially to her bo 
som friend, 

**Now that we are warried,’’ she sald, ‘Joho bas 
stopped drinking entirely. 1 have not detected the 
odor of liquor about bim since our wedding day.’’ 

**Was it difficult for him to stop!’’ inquired the bo- 
som friend, 

“Ob, no; not at all, 
that is a certain cure,’’ 


Young wife: ‘‘Then you won’t fulfil this 
trifiing request of mine?’’ 

Husband: ‘‘Noton any account:"’ 

The wife silently brings outa phonograph, which, 
on being set in motion, pronounces audibly the fol- 
lowing words: 

‘Dearest Agnes, when once we are married, I will 
do my utmost to carry out every wish I can read in 
your eyes!’’ 


Chicago dude, during the engagement: 
**Little sweetheart, that lovely auburn bair of yours 
always looks beautiful, but since the wind has slight- 
ly mussed it it looks positively bewitching. You 
should always make ita point to have ita trifle out of 
order,** 

Two years after marriage: 

‘‘Say, Jane, for Heaven's sake go upstairs and put 
that red nair of yoursin order, [.'senough Ww drive 
memad, Why, it looks like the fringe on a red 
lounge!’ 


boarders 


but the three big- 


her compan- 


He just eats cloves. He says 


“Tv’s ashame and disgrace that every 
body should conspire to rob a rich man!*’ 

‘*Whatdo you mean?’’ 

**Well, you see I had a little 
last night.’ 

‘Sto l read in the papers.'’ 


‘ 


party al My mansion 


‘“‘And, to amuse my guests, | ordered some vocal 
inusic.** 
**Yee; heard y had a quartet," 
i did order a quartet, a four singers crowded 
e Om at ’ z a * 
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ROMPING GrRLs, What do you want 
with the prunes and prism girl? Let the 
little ones romp. Children—boysand girls 
—must have exercise to keep them bealthy. 
Deprive them of it, and they will fade 
away like flowers without sunsbine. 

Running, racing, skipping, climbing— 
these are the things that strengthen the 
muscles, ¢xpand the chestand build up the 
nerves, 

The mild dose of exercise taken in the 
nursery with calisthenics or gymnasticewill 
not invigorate the system like a good romp 
in the open air, Mothers, therefore, whe 
counsel their little girls to play very quiet- 
ly, make a great mistake. 

Better the laugting, rosy cheeked, romp- 
ing girl than the pale lily-faced one who is 
called every inch a lady. 

The latter very rarely breaks things, or 
tears her dresses, or tires her mother’s pa. 
tience as the former does; but, after all 
what does the tearing and breaking amou nt 
to? Itis not awire policy to put an old 
head on young shoulders, Childhood is 
the time for childish pranks and play. The 
girls will grow into womanhood soor 
enough, 

Let them be children as long as they can, 
Give them plenty of fresh air and sunlight, 
and let them ran and romp as much as they 
please, 

By all means give us hearty, healthy, 
romping girls rather than palo-faced little 
ladies, condemned from their very cradles 
t© nervousness, headache, and similiar ail- 
ments, 

Se 

THE OLD SHOK.— Various explanations 
have been given of the popular custom of 
throwing an old shoe after a bridal couple, 
Some think that it was originally intended 
as a@mock assacit onthe bridegroom, and 
hence a survival of the ceremony of opposi- 
tion to the capture ofa bride, O:bers sup. 
pose that the shoe was formerly a symbol 
of the authority over her by her father or 
guardian, the receipt of the shoe by the 
bridegroom thus indicating that the author- 
ity was transferred to him. By most peo- 
ple, however, the sole-throwing is consid- 
ered to be merely symbolical of good for- 
tune, Oonstant allusions to tae practice 
occur in our old writers. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, for instance, thus refer to it: 


Captain, your shoes are old: pray put ’em 


And let oue filng ’em after us; 
while Ben Jonson, in bis “Masque of the 
Gipsies,’’ makes one of the gipsies say— 
Hurle after an old shoes, 
l'll be merry wuate’er | doe, 
Se ee 
STRANGER (at the door,) “] am trying 
to tind a lady whose married namel bave 
forgotten, but 1 know she lives in this 
neighborhood, She isa woman easily de 
scribed,and perhaps you know her—a sing 
ularly beautiful creature, with pink and 
white complexion, sea-shell ears, lovely 
eyos, and hair such as a goddess might 
envy.” 
Servant: ‘Really, sir, I don’t know—”’ 
Voice (from head of the stairs,) ‘Jane, 
tell the gentieman I'll be down in a min. 


ute.” 
Sr ee 


Foau —*Wohoat'’s this advertisement you 
bave out in front stating that you are sell- 
ing goods way below cost?”’ 

Einstein—“It’a der truth, 

s’belp me.”’ 

Fogg—“Now you don’t mean to stand 
there and teil me that you are selling goods 
80 cheap as all that?’”’ 

Einsiein—I’ll tell you der fact. My 
gustomers are getting rich buying from me 
and selling to the rag man.’”’ 

a Ni 

STRANGER—“Five dollara a dey at this 
botel, eh? Well, bere’s the money. By 
the way, hadn’t I better leave my pocket 
book in the safe untill want it? If so, I'll 
baad jt over to you.” 

Clerk—‘‘Um—lif you expect to get any. 
thing to eat, it will be better to hand your 
pocket-book to the bead waiter.”’ 


my friend, 





An Waegeated Triumph. 
wherete king 












ce oy are portracte of 
Mise Anna Page of Anstin, Irnas, 
od Mr Jao Bonn of Toledo, Obie 
The lady writes “I do busi ess at 


almost every hous) I visit Every one 
wants your gran’ photograph 
aibum, and were I deaf and dumbl 
could secure orders rapidly Ihe 
man writes “Your wagaifect a- 
bum is the greatest of « 
the people generaily are t 
struck and orderateight The ler 
taken \ast week pay me a profit of 
This ie the chance you have been locking fur You 
BS to BBS and upwards every day: f your life 
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Taik not necessary You can make Lig money even th ‘ you 
dont aya word. Cur new style album is the grandest tuccesseres 
known, and the greatest bargain in the world tice--the 
iargest made. Bound in richest, mm pet elegant 4 ert atic manner 
in finest sik velvet piusb Bindings spiendid.y ornamented soles 
charm ngly decorated with me st beautiful f were It = a@regoler 
Bros m, but it \@ sold to the people for on'y BS H au we 
é sthit ofthe times we are manufs ge 

n adore ce «fied with @ profit of a few cents each Agents 
wa a‘ an be en fulegent Batra ‘ 
to eg We sh agrea . f Bibles and sta . . 
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man who came to collect the peassage-imoney 


GENTLEMAN In a steamboat asked the 


DOL LARD & CO., 


if there was any danger of being blown up: 1223 ne, 
as the steam made such a horrid noise.” ON ESTNUT #T., \\ ‘ 
“Not the loaat,’’ said the sharp collector, Philadelphia. / ¥ 


less you refuse to pay your fare.”’ Premier Artlets t » 4 
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tions of whatever Kkiad you wish to see 





ANDALL EXPENSES, Totravelorfortocal work; ' 
state which | 








IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VY EG. 





TILATIN@ Wie aed ELASTIC BAND 
roUrrzRs. 
Instructions Ww enabie Ladies and Genliemen Ww 
Measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGK, Thc H BA, TOUPERS ARD PCALPR, 
No, i, The round of the INCH BA, 
head, No. 1. From forehead bact 
No. 3% From forehead ae far as ball. 
over the head to neck No, 2. Ower forehead as 
No. 8 From ear & car far as required, 
over ihe w No. &. (iver the crowa of 


wp. 
No, 4. From ear to ear the head 


round the forehead 
Che 


have always ready for sale &@® eplom lid Block of 
3 Wigs, Tou pe Leaves’ Wire, Hall Wiese, 
rizettes, neette 
, and as 


Gurls, ele., beautifully manutac 
rap as any catalishment in the 

pion, Letters tem any part of the world 
osive attention, 


Wii, te 





A NEW TREATMENT. 

* Sufferers are not penerally aware tha 
these disear: sare eontar tone ort) a 
are due to the presence of living 
Bites in the lining membrane of thet 
and eustachian tuts Moiere pie 
search, however, bas pp revel thi atobea 


Deollard’s Herbantam Extract tor 
the Hair. 


‘This preparation has been wanifactured and @old 
Ot Dollard’sfor the past fifty years, and ite mertte 








are me Oe while it bas never yet been advertioed, 
fact, and the result of thia discovery ia the demand for tt keeps steadily increant: 
that asiinple remedy has beona wered Also Dellard'’s generative ¢ ream, to he 
which permanently eures them worn. eed in conjunction with the Heroantim when 
vated cases oftt we distre the Hair is naturally dry and needa an oll 
afew sunpleapplications nindo (feo 
apart)by the patient at home. Aprecuph Mre, Mimondeon Gorter writes lo Meeare bbotlard 
let exphuning this now tre @2Co., tosend her a bottle of thetr Herhantum Ka 
»by A. H. Dixon & Ki tract for (he Halr, Mra, Gorter has tries in vata te 
$ret kis : Street, ‘I ’ t — Obtain anything equal lo It as a dre ne ru 
os ig ‘or orgnto, Canada bair in England 
MiSs, LIMUNDMON GOKTEM, 
(oak Lodye Thorpe 
Nov. @ "ss Norwich, Norfolk, Eugland 
TO MHA, KICHAKD DOLLARD, L224 Chestaul at., Miitia, 
I have frequently, during ® number of yeara ! 
the “‘Dollard’s Herbaniam Katract,’’ and bdo not 
know of ony which equalsit aga pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hatr 
. . . vary reapectfully, 
HONAHID MY RM, 
or 9 ] Ka-Member of Congress, Sth DMetrtet, 
NAVY Vay Orric ge, PUILADELPUIA 
[have used “Dollard'sa Herbanitum Extract, of 
Ss  @ Cc b E T t E 8 . Vegetable Hair Waah,'' regularly for upwar of 
five years with great alveantage, My tals fron 
rapidly thinning, wae early restored, and hae been 
All kinds of Clubs, Sohools, Academies, bo. | ee nun wonted thickues aul stieneth.. it 
fe the best wash T have ever veed 
Wemake GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, A.W KUMSEL.L, U. 8. ON 


>., from all adapted, or special designs, at 


Ll have used constantly for more than twenly-fve 
very reasonable prices, ears, ‘Dollard’s He riaainen, tforremoving at 
We also make a specialty of ruffand dressing my hair, aleo tor the rellelof ner 
Vous headaches, Lhave found Ita detighttul art ‘ 

for the totlet, and cheerfully teatify to the wirt 

R i B B re) i. | B A D Cc E s Claimed for it, L would not te without tt, 
JAMFs HK, CHANT 

for Organizations, and for BKalis and Excursion pur- No, #6 Chestnut Street 

yees, which are noted for their fine execution, Prepared only and for sale, whulesaie and celal, 


this Paper is mentioned we will send tinotra- 
ou appiica- 


god appiled professionally by 


DOLLAKD & C),, 


ita CHEMIN GT Biker, 


H.G. OESTERILE &CO., 


YENTLEMEN'SHAINCUITING and SHAVING, 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. LADIFS’ AND CHILDMEN 4 HALK CULLING 
. None t Preaetical Male acd Me uale A Ku 
bloyed 





n PISO'S CURE ele 


FOR BIEN ONLY! 


| sP For LOST or FAILING MANIINOD, 
CONSUMPTION eneral and NERVOUS DEBILITY; 














| . F Weakness of Body and Mind, Eff: ta 

| A of Erroraor Excesses in Oldor ¥ ung, 

PAY AGENTS °S3i7,R200Rer  Sictencciwbsi Souteiubriune st ris Fa 

{ h Fak, DAS ALL mF oa Maran SOP hay, 

WE ONTIESAL AMY, yt ee Sor Henefite in a day, 


| Absotetely unfaliiog HOMK THEATMENT 
Ben teatity from 60 Blates and Fertiga (vantries, Write them, 
Deoseriptive ik MEDICAL and proofs mailed (senied) free. 


preferred, aiso salary Wanted. BLOA N 


ecu, Manufacturers, 24 George St, Cincinnati, O. | address ERIE DICAL CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
PROPLE! WRIGHT REDUCED | i Tene yore 

WITHOUT STARVATION DIFI 1 MONTIL Ayre ! ‘ sell 

ee Er inetruction for 6 stam pe. | eee clesintie w 1. J ommpie bree, 
LYNTON, 9 Park Vlace, New York Address Nout. MaAdod! (Mich. 


TQ PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN, 


Anyoue thnowing a tune, elther “in the head,’ aa Itisecatiied, or able tol mw stile or elng, 
vad play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OK THE INSTRU 
MENTS. Io fact itUmay be the first Ume they haveever seen @ plane ororgan, ye f they know 
60 much as to whistie or hum se tune say “'Way Down on the Swanee Hiver for inete 
can piay 1} IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with wood effect, on the plano oF wa witt a 
eistance of thisGUID. THE GULDE shuws how thet ar obe played » ‘ ha “ 
in different keys, Thus the player has the full efeet of the bassand treble clefts, together wit 
power of waking correct and harmonious Chordeé in accompaniments IL must be palaly 
stool that the Gulde will not nake an aceomplished musician without « ly it wi lo 
of the kind. Whatitcando, do welland WITHOUT FALL, le We euable anyone understanding 
th+ nature of atune or air in muele to play such tunes of alre, wilhoulever having opeord au 
book, and without previously needing lo koow the Wference between A or Gi, @& ha . 
quarter-note, a sharp ora flat. The Guide |e placed on the | ment, and the player, w 
reference to anything but what hele shown by It edo, can in alew momenta play the plece a 
curately and without the least trouble, Although it does got and never can supplant royce ae 
of atudy, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player Ly ‘‘ear’’ aod all oluers w a 
own instructors. By giving the student the power ty play IMMEDIATELY Lae f 
ferent character. th.e number of pleces belng seul with cach Guide the ear grow. @ 
the sounds, and the fugerp used lo the posllion and Loochof the heye Ho, aflere ry pre 
tice with the Gulue, it wi'l be easy ty plow ont, alanoet with Lie eli! and rapidity of th ra a 
player, avy air or tune tha. may be heard or known, 

The Gulde, we repeat, will not learn bow Ww read Lue common 6h 1 iD a a) 
hose who cannot cpeod years learning ar sslruiment, how t ear a ~ 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A iif art «a A, Wi, ¢ a k wee 
tune—eay ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye cal , after a few attempts sw I “ are 
many who wo 1 itke lo be able to daethi«, for their own and au hie f ‘ 
we commend The Gulde as BOUND) TO Dt for them ALL WE SA) I a 
ness, Moreover, Would make iL a very Burn prem P a * a 
Christmas Aimvuelevery bome in lie cand hbeeay va . 
than one of the family can piay. With Lhistiuide I ‘ y y «a ua r r os 
goo! ase or lbeir Instruiruls 

het le w “gent lo any addre a ax 1 fir r 
age tlawyps, 26, Akeu.) For leu Cen ertraa wus nok a s . a a f a 
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THE ‘GUIDE. MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST ADELPHIA 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





A tea gown in yellow ocash'nere, yellow 
being the fashionable color for June, is 
cut to cross .n front surplice faahion—the 
edges being crotched with a small tinsel 
thread. Atthe back of the waist and in 
frontthere are ornaments aod a girdle 
oom posed of gold and silk coord. The way 
in whioh the staf? falls is most graceful,and 
the collar ja high and straight. The siseves 
ol the dream are full and loose, of yellow 
“biond.” Yellow, combined with gray, 
is a very styiish combination, a model be- 
ing a dress made by Felix, in whioh yel- 
low speckled crepe chiffon was intermixed 
with arioh gray and white brocade, the 
dosign thisties, The brocade showed 
a panel at the side, the yellow fail- 
ing over it elaewhere, the selvedge being 
left a> that bere and there it teil en cascade. 
A beit of yellow and gold appeared at the 
front of the walat, but on the bust two ends 
of the yellow material were caught in a 
knot with an ornament; the sleeves was a 
leg of nutton or gigot—bardiy any other 
kind is to be seen —and was com posed of the 
brocade, 

A gray brocaded «ilk in poult de sole is 
madeup with a lighter gray brocade, the 
design apple blossom; the trimming Iriab 
polnt. This is made with a straight back 
gathered on the bodice, and allowed to 
How quite loosely, not tacked atali to the 
foundation. French dresses have neither 
pads, steeia,nor even drawing strings, The 
sides fail on the cross, and open to discover 
the darker #iik. The front ie alao elightly 
on the crosa, and the lace from the waist on 
one aide forme « trimmed end, The sleeves 
are high on the shoulder, tight at the wrist 
and the front of the bodioe ls concealed py 
a plastron of brocade edged with lace, This 
has a straight collar band, for in Paris the 
high Medic! collar has given place to 
straight, bigb oollar bande in nearly every 
Inslanoe, 

A pink cloth cloak for evening wear is 
lined with willow green surah at the 
fronts, Tne sboulders are very ful!, and 
down tbe atraight peasant frouote and 
around the bell sleeves are lines of exquis- 
ite changeable gallioons, in which many 
colors are combined, or shot with some 
metallic braid, 

These wetallic galloons, as herewfore 
mentioned in these colunins, are the most 
artistic things for deepening or bringing 
out @ contrasting oolor In an otherwise plain 
dreas, A pinky fawn oolor and the beau- 
tiful green called petunia are exquisite 
trimmings on a white woollen gown. 

Klited batistes are made of plain and 
ewbroidered material, combined; between 
each two Killa which arein the plain ma 
terial a strip of the figured ie set on. This 
reseinbles in effect the lined kilt skirts in 
cream serge that give almost a changeable 
eflect ag the wearer moves and the tinted 
lloing of each kilt is allowed to show. Bod 
joes and puffed sleeves are plain in these 
combination gowns of plain and figured 
nuno's veiling, Qatiste, eto, The embroider- 
ed material ia set on these and on the skirts 
as (riinming. 

A tan-oolored cheviot, with a cheok bor- 
der, ia so made that this border seemed a 
distinot fabric, It mingleson askirt and 
bodioe, and wherever there is an edge of 
any kind it is bordered witb a narrow 
fancy trimming and rows of buttons, the 
ekirt fastening over the bodice and end- 
ing beneath two large tan buttone at 
the back of the waist. The sleeves is made 
high, with a gauntlet plece from wriat to 
elbow, 

The rough knotted cheviot effects are re- 
peated in many materials, even linen and 
caipbric coilara showing loose ends and 
streaky patterns in brown or blueon tie 
white ground, 

W bite satines, in croas bar patterns, with 
alternating lace (open work) stripes, area 
fancy of the season, 

Niring colored ‘‘lensdowne,”’ trimmed 
with pansy colored galioons, made up wi h 
string colored lace and pansy velvet, are 
very effective gowns, Butthe true range 
of string colored materials is in the canvas 
or etamine goods, a material which seems 
to suggest the color, Even in cashmere or 
Henrietta cloth these goods are so/d by the 
color, however, ratherthan the material, 
and when you can get that peculiar gray 
oa led ‘string’ you need not troubie about 
the kind of stuff—the color ils ali that you 
require for effect. 

For evening wear primrose yellow and 
siee| gray are eoxquisitein oombination, A 
stee! gray bengaline Dodice and train bas 
tue front,fali sleeves and fichu of silk mus 


in, called chiffon, with primrose velvet 
bows, «llectively placed 
A primrose surah dress has three gradu 
rows of lettuce velvet oarried round 
front of the skirt, up to the left aide, and 





then gathered up in s cluster of loops, and 
allowed to fall loose, From each side 
of the bodice the three widtos of veivet 
came and cromed over in the centre; the 
sleeves were trimmed to match, ends 
frilled ficbu of primrose cbifion completed 
the whole. 

The tea jackets of sureh, bengaline and 
brocade, witha profusion of soft lace in 
front, are also in favor. 

Many Paris gowns are trimmed entirely 
with ribbons. Tbe medium widtb ribbons 
are more in demand than the very wide 
or the very narrow styles that were used 
eo much 8 year ago, in many rows of the 
latter and ficku folds and sashes of the for 
mer, 

Asto hats, there is no article in the 
whole reaim of fixings that the expression 
‘too much of a good thing’’ may be applied 
to with greater aptness upon occasion, The 
flat, straight-brimmed derbys tbat made 
sach an instantaneous bit this season are so 
prevalent now as not to have virtually any 
especial individua!ization, 

Black straw that was one of the Innova- 
tions late last season, will be worn by well 
dressed men, and in fiat crowned and 
straight brimmed sbape, The ribbon 
should be black and one inob in width, 
So far as exclusiveness is concerned tne 
black straw is most likely to enjoy it, 

One of the innovations of the season that 
willGind favor among dressy men, that 
oomprebend on sight that which would ap- 
peal to expert discernment,is the new sum- 
mer waistcoat. The material is of a new 
grade of fiannel, is washable, and the pat- 
terns that are in a great variety are laid in 
aiix and wool. There are single and double 
breasted styles, 

The white cashmere negiigee shirts with 
broad silk stripes are very beautiful in the 
abstract, but In the concrete too commem- 
orative of the blazer, 

The Jobnnies, that only blossom with 
the appearance;of a real British burlesque 
troupe, are trying again tbe abortive pian 
of wearing a white silk four-in-hand with 
full dress and tuckling the ends in the 
stirt bosom, It will not be followed. 

Gray or all black silk underwear, with 
skirts and corsete of the same, are in great 
request this season in making up traveling 
outfits, 

Pretty pendant watches set in crystal 
balls are among the fasbionabie toys of 
to-day. They bang as an order, secured 
by a jeweled brooch on the owner’s bouioce. 

Flowers and flower-bordered silks are in 
high favor, The designs on these are chief. 
\y blossoms, leaves and sprays, rosebuds, 
anowdrops, violets pansies and daisies, al! 
in their natural color and aizs, 

Obina and India silk in white make 
beautiful toilets for receptions in summer. 
The siiks are exquisitely fine and rich. 
When ornamented witb buds, sprays or 
leaves in white sllk the effect ts lovely, 

lt is @ peculiar fact, susceptible of proof 
by the scanning of past seasons, that when 
the outer garments are the most showy,the 
underwear is of the most suddued and 
quiet character, It would seem that the 
decorative average must be struck one way 
or another, 

Tbe non-elastic warm weather brace is 
made with the non elastic weband baving 
round rubber elastic ends, The web is 
made of a light weight white background, 
washable material, and the figuring woven 
on are in as great a variety as a line of neck-- 
wear patterns, 


Odds and Enda, 
THE OOOKING OF FISH, 


Fried Mackerel.—Rub fillets of mack- 
erel with salt, pepper and iemon juice; 
let them remainan hour, then wipe, and 
dip them in oll, four them, aud fry; put a 
little salt on the fi! lets,and serve with fried 
parsley. 

Macquereaux aux Petits Oignons,— 
(macaere! with little onions) Take three 
dosep little onions, put them in a stewpan 
with some batter and a little white sugar, 
put over a quick fire, and shake them un- 
tilthey are a good brown; add a littie 
broth, and cook tbem until they are nearly 
done, and the gravy is good. Take theg 
oeadse and the ends of the taille off three 
small mackerel, then put the mackerel in 
a stewpan with alump of batter,and brown 
them slightly; add u glass of white wine 
Or a littie lemon juice, cook s few minutes, 
patinasemall lamp of butter with flour 
worked into it, stir the sauce, add the 
onions and gravy, and finish cooking the 
fish over a slow fire, 


Red Mullets.—Pat the muilets in a mari- 
nade of oll, sait, chopped onion, and pare 
ey; iet them remain an hour, take them 

at and broil them; they wil! réq uire about 
Hfieen minute. When done take ont the 
livers, pound them in a mortar with 





lemon juice and chopped persiley, put on 
the muliets, and serve, 

Red Mullets en Papillotes.—Dip the mal- 
lets in oli, sprinkle with salt and bread- 
crumbs wits a littie chopped fennel, cut 
some heart shaped pieces of paper, oil 
them, put the fish In, fold the edges neat- 
ly together, broilover asiow fire, or bake 
the fish for about 20 minutes; serve in the 
papers. 

Rouyets (red mullets) au Plat.—Well 
oll a diab, and cover it with very finely 
chopped onions; dipthe fisb in oil, place 
them close togetber on the dish, and cover 
them with fine breadcrumbs and chopped 
parsley, sprinkle a little salt over them, 
and beke for abouta quarter of an hour, 
squeess some lemon juice over them and 
serve. 

Grey Mullet.—Patthbe mallet in a fish 
kettle, cover it with eold water, add salt, a 
tablespoonful of vinegar, chopped onion, 
oarrotand parsley root, let it boil, then 
draw ittothesideof the stove, and let it 
cook gently (time according to size) drain 
it, and serve surrounded with small pote- 
toes (boiled) and sprigs of parsley. Send 
white caper sauce to table with it, 

Fresh llerrings —Make twoor three cuts 
On each side, sprinkle with salt, and broil 
them about seven minutes over a quick 
fire, serve with maitre d’botel butter, or 
white sauce thickened with mustard and 
flour. 

Fried Herrings —Soake fresh herrings in 
milk until they are wanted, salt and flour 
them, then fry in a pan full of boiling fat; 
serve with cut lemon only, 

Stewed Herrings —Out the beads and 
tails off three Lerrings, put the fish in a 
stewpan with some finely chopped onion 
and parsiey, @ little shalot, salt, biack 
pepper, and a smal! piece of butter; turn 
them, leavea few minutes, then add a 
table+poonful of vinegar, and the same of 
water, cook gently; serve garnished with 
fried bread, 

Harengs Papillotes —Chop together 
Onions, musbrocius, and parsley, add pep- 
per and ealt; dipthe herrings in oll, then 
roll them in the chopped onions, ete, 
Wrap them in buttered papers, put them on 
a dieb, and bake them ina moderate oven 
for about twenty five minutes,and then 
serve, 

Moules (mussels)ala Poulette,—Pat thd 
mussels in a stewpan with pepper,nutmeg, 
and chopped parsiey, add some butter and 
flour mixed together,and moisten with balf 
white stock and balf liquor from the mus. 
sels, Before serving add the yolk of an 
egg and some lemon juice, 

Oysters are also dressed in this way. 


Mussels Fried,—Thread the mussels on 
to wooden skewers, but not quite close to. 
getber,dip them in a very thick white sauce 
to which bas been added the yolk of an 
@gg, let them cool, then dip tuem in bread- 
crumbs, then in a beaten up egg,and again 
in breadcrumbs, put them in boiling fat, 
fry a nice color, remove the skewers, and 
serve. 

Anguilles (eels) aia Poulette.x—Take an 
@e! that bas been skinned and cut in pieces 
put it in sa't and water for an hour, then 
drain wel!; put two ounces of butter in a 
stewpan over the fire, putin theeel, and 
leave it a fow minutes, but do not let it 
brown. Add one tablespoonful of flour; 
when the flour is cooked stir in sufficient 
water and a glass of iight white wine, add 
salt a einall bunch of sweet herbs and some 
musbroom trimmings; stir till it boile; 
skim the sauce. Let it cook slowly about 
balfan hour, add the yolk of an egg to 
thicken the eaucé, put the eel on a dish, 
strain the sauce, finish with a littie lemon 
Jaice or a few drops of vinegar, and pour 
over the eel. 

Fels aux Croutons.—Mix together chop- 
ped parsley, shalot, and onion; add pepper 
and salt; skin and cut a large eel In pieces, 
dip each piece in otled butter or in oll, then 
over them well with thechopped mixture. 
Cut rounds of bread the same eize as the 
picoes of eel, one for each plece, dip tbem 
in bot butter or oll, puta piece of eel on 
each piece of bread, wrap up in buttered 
papers, and broil or bake; when done re- 
move the papers, and serve the eels on the 
crusts with a thick piquant sauce, 


Truite (trout)a la Genevoise.—Put some 
chopped onion and sbaiot, some parsley, 
thyme, two cloves,a bay-leal, mushroom 
trimmings, pepper, salt, and a smal! plece 
of butter in a stewpan over the fire for a 
few minutes; then add some water and a 
little red or white wine; put in the trout. 
When tbe fsb are done take them out and 
serve them ona iayer of parsiey; adda 
liitie flour and butterto the sauce, stir it 


and boil it as fast as poasibie to reduce it a 
116.6 ard make It stronger; then strain and 
serve, 











Cenfidential Correspondents, 


E. D. T.—Address Peterson & Bros, 
Pablishers, thiscity, They will get the book for you 
ifitisin print. 


Response —The “law of kindness’’ is to 


be considered in every case, and you should certainly 
write acivil note of congratulation, 


R. W.—Z oe in of Egyptian origin, and 


probably means ‘‘qaeenly.’’ Violet is the name ofa 
flower which is the emblem of modesty, 

JENNIE W.—Thbhe word “bumptious’’ is 
generally usedto describe boasting, self-sufficient 
persons, The valgar fussiness which it indicates can 
hardly be described in set terms, 


JesTER,—You can geta history of the 
Franco-Prussian war at almost any bookseller's, 
The Emperor of Germany aid not march through 
Paris; bis troops occupied the city for one day 
only. 

Mrs, G, L, H. Sart Laksg —The oor- 
rect pronounciation of the word ‘‘Koabe'’ which is 
German tor boy—— is as if spelled *‘ki-naw-be. The 
‘4’ in the first syllable is sounded like ‘‘1’’ in ‘*it,** 
The accent is on ‘‘naw,’' 


E P,—Try tothink a little less about 
yourself and more of oiber people, and you will soon 
forget to blush. Probably the persons in whose 
presence you biush don't think anything at all about 
you, very likely do not even see you! You are only 
one amongst many in the world; try and think that 
others do not notice you, and the blushing will cure 
iteelf, 


INQUIRER,—The dyeing of horn, bone, 
ivory, and ivory nuts is ordinarily effected, alier 
cleaning, by laying them down inthe suitable dye- 
stuff svlutions, or painting with them. Straw is 
dyed in the same manner, Before dyeing, however, 
it mustbe cleaned by iaying it down in ammonia or 
soda solution, Usually itis previously bieached by 
sulpbhurous acid, 


N. N. S.— Before corresponding with 
apy man it would be best to Know him well, and feel 
sure o! bis motive in wishing you to write tohim, 
Then be careful not to lead the correspondence into 
love-making, as girle areapttodo., They are never 
satisHed until tue correspondence drifts ewotion- 
ward. Then they are apt to write things they would 
hardly say, though knowing thatthe written word 
may make them ashamed some day, 


©. P.—Marie Antoinette was tho origina- 
tor of the *‘ciaque’’ at Paris, On the occasion of the 
first performance of Alceste, by Giuck, who was 
highly esteemed by the queen, Marie Autoinette, in 
order to secure the succees of the opera, distributed 
a large number of courtiers all over the theatre 
among the audience, with orders to applaud im the 
proper places. The opera house managers tound 
this mode of securing success very practicable, and 
organized a paid band of ‘*claqueurs’’ for this pur- 
pose, 

A. N. N.—The Koloshes is a name ap. 
plied by the Ruseians toa family of Indian tribes on 
the north-west coast of America. Each tribe is di. 
videdinto clans. None can iotermarry in bis own 
clan. They paint their faces, and wear » pin thrust 
tbrough the lower lip. Their general appearance is 
upprepossessing. They burn the dead, preserving 
their ashes in wooden boxes or tombs. Behring, the 
explorer, visited them in 1741, but they proved un- 
friendly, and captured and destroyed two of bis 
boats with their crew, 


HorRsE SNAKE,—Among ‘vulgar errors” 
none is more common than the one which would have 
it that borse hairs, if put into water, become in time 
endowed with life. The sole foundation for the be- 
lief seems to be that very young eels, and the tbread- 
like worms of the family Gordiacew, which one 
sometimes seesin stagnant pools, look a little like 
animated borce hairs. Itis possible, however, see- 
ing that bairs are hollow, that tbe eggs of small mar- 
ine creatures may be occasionally lodged in them, 
and that the batching out of the young has suggested 
the mistake, 


IGNORANT.—You have done the very 
best thing that you could do under the circumstances, 
Itevery wife would act as you have done, there 
would bea great deal more bappiness in the world, 
Your husban¢4 wronged you as deeply asa man can 
wrong & woman, but he showed bis repentance by 
breaking off the connection be bad made and coming 
back to you. Try and forget as wellas forgive, at 
any rate let it seem to him that youdoso, ‘'Let the 
dead past bury itsdead,** and ifit is never raked up 
again, you may be as happy yet as if that miserable 
past had never existed. 


A. R. 8.—Cortain papers make a prac- 
tice of advertising buscinesses for sale, and certain 
cunning fellows live by establishing a littie business 
andthen letting it. So you see you require mach 
caution in investing your savings. You can never 


| be quite sure of the ‘‘littie business,’’ nor of the 


reason—always apparently good and in good faith— 
which ‘induces the proprietor’’ to ‘*retire.’’ Per- 
haps he will only retire round the corner, and take 
away bis best customers. If youare satisfied that all 
is fair and genuine, then you can buy at once; a good 
oblizing wife, willing and able toaid you, will soon 
bring customere around you. Be cautious at 
arst. 


CORRESPONDENT.—The planets are pro- 
bably worlds like our own, revolving round the sun 
at various distances from that centre of our system. 
Many astronomers bold that they are inhabited. In 
some the days are long, cold, and cheerless; in 
o.hers, short, and intensely hot. Some have a dense, 
aqueous atmosphere, others bave none; some bave 
seas and continents; others huge craters of extinct 
volcanoes, luminous belis,a diaphanous atmosphere; 
and one has four moons, satellites, which light it 
with a strange giare. In short, whatever we dream 
of bellor of heaven may, for aught we know, be 
realized in the wast, the almost infinite planetary 
sysiem, 


CHARLES B.—lt is very difficult for a 
stranger to give advice under such circumstances. 
Not knowing you or the lady you are going to marry, 
we CAnNDOL say what course will be bestforyou. It 
is never wise tobegin liife with a debt weighing you 
down, and tbe prospecis ofa boarding house are so 
very uncertain thatit seemsa great risk torun. If 
you bave furniture for a home, why not take a small 


house and ieta room or two to help you with the 
rent, and look about carefully for some more re- 
munerative employment The boarding house 
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